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Scientific  Testing  in  Shorthand  Theory 

By  F.  N.  Haroun 

High  School  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 


URING  the  last  few  years,  volumes 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
testing — objective,  subjective,  prognos¬ 
tic,  diagnostic,  intelligence,  ad  infinitum;  and 
whole  batteries  of  tests  have  been  devised  to 
test  objectively  and  diagnostically  almost  all 
the  major  subjects  taught  in  the  high  schools. 
But  very  few  tests  have  appeared  to  measure 
scientifically  the  progress  of  shorthand  stu¬ 
dents. 

During  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  more  careful  study  of  my  own  tests  on 
the  lessons  in  the  Manual  than  I  have  ever 
done  before ;  and  the  results  have  been  so  satis¬ 
factory  in  my  classes  that  I  think  others  may 
benefit  by  my  experience. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  kind  of 
tests  shall  we  give,  words,  or  sentences,  or 
both?  Are  word  lists  adequate  or  valid  tests? 
The  student  will  not  take  dictation  of  word 
lists  in  the  business  world,  nor  in  the  later 
use  of  his  shorthand;  why  test  him  now  in 
that  manner?  Should  we  not  use  sentences? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  sentence  tests  might 
be  more  valid;  but  if  a  large  enough  number 


of  words  to  test  adequately  the  knowledge  of 
Lesson  Four,  for  example,  were  included  in 
sentences,  where  would  the  teacher  with  sev¬ 
eral  classes  find  time  to  correct  them?  If 
sentences  were  devised  of  few  enough  words 
to  make  careful  correction  possible,  they  would 
be  so  artificial  as  to  be  little  better  than  word 
lists.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  shall  have 
better  results  by  using  word  lists  to  test  most 
of  the  lessons;  although  it  may  be  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  some  tests  which  are  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  both  words  and  sentences.  The  word 
list  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  allowing 
concentration  on  any  principle  desired. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Test 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  here  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  good  list  of  words,  let  us  give  a  test! 
The  purpose  of  the  test  must  be  clearly  defined. 
Going  back  to  early  experiences,  how  many 
of  us  have  said.  My  students  have  now  fin¬ 
ished  another  lesson,  so  I  must  give  them 
another  test  and  record  their  grades?  And 
there  we  have  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  testing 
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a  few  years  aRO.  But  the  up-to-date,  progres¬ 
sive  teacher  is  not  content  merely  to  find  the 
pupil’s  grade  by  means  of  a  test,  even  though 
it  does  eventually  provide  that  grade.  Today’s 
test  must  do  much  more  than  that.  At  least 
a  part  of  the  time  it  must  be  distinctly  diag¬ 
nostic,  and  furnish  the  basis  for  remedial  study 
and  teaching.  It  must  be  so  devised  as  to 
make  the  student’s  weaknesses  and  difficulties 
stand  out  like  the  rag  on  a  sore  thumb;  for 
most  of  us  have  found  that  without  such  con¬ 
spicuous  display  the  student  usually  fails  to 
see  his  weaknesses. 

May  I  say  a  word  here  about  remedial 
teaching?  We  read  a  great  deal  about  this 
subject  today,  and  some  of  the  discussions 
published  offer  very  elaborate  plans  for  its 
practice — so  elaborate  that  many  of  us  have 
said.  The  idea  is  fine,  but  I  simply  do  not  have 
time  for  it ;  and  have  passed  it  by  without  doing 
anything  at  all  about  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  satisfactory  remedial 
work,  which  will  be  well  within  the  time  at 
our  command,  can  be  done  in  the  following 
manner :  Point  out  to  the  student  his  weak 
points,  perhaps  in  class,  but  particularly  by 
such  diagnostic  tests  as  those  given  in  this 
series ;  put  it  up  to  him  to  do  the  necessary 
studying;  follow  this  up  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  individual  student ;  but  do  class  work 
where  the  number  of  students  having  the  same 
difficulty  warrants  it.  Someone  has  given  us 
the  motto,  “Teach,  test,  then  teach  again”; 
taken  in  moderation  and  with  large  portions  of 
common  sense,  it  is  a  very  good  one. 

I'he  purpose  of  our  testing,  then,  may  be 
twofold — for  grading,  an  entirely  legitimate 
purpose;  and  for  diagnosis,  which  will  furnish 
the  basis  for  remedial  teaching. 

What  Is  a  Good  Test? 

If  a  test  is  really  to  do  what  is  outlined 
above,  it  must  be  carefully  and  scientifically 
prepared,  and  be  more  than  “a  list  of  words  on 
Lesson  Six.”  A  good  test  will  meet  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requirements : 

1.  It  must  test  every  phase  of  the  theory  under 

consideration 

2.  Each  word  must  test  the  principle  involved,  and 

as  little  else  as  possible 

3.  Words  should  lie,  for  the  most  part,  well  within 

the  vocabulary  of  the  students  in  the  class — 

hut  yet  not  too  easy 

4.  The  test  should  contain  at  least  a  few  new  words 

(not  in  the  Manual) 

5.  If  possible,  there  should  lie  two  or  more  words  on 

each  phase  of  the  theory  being  tested 

6.  Words  should  lie  systematically  arranged  sc  as  to 

make  diagpiostic  use  of  them  possible  and  easy. 

The  unusual  words,  which  some  years  ago 
were  so  popular  in  shorthand  tests,  have  no 
proper  place  in  tests. 


The  question  of  where  to  get  the  material 
is  easily  answered  by  the  numerous  word  lists 
in  the  Gregg  publications.  The  list  of  the 
thousand  commonest  words  is  an  especially 
g(X)d  source  of  supply,  .so  far  as  it  goes. 

How  shall  tests  be  given?  Generally  dic¬ 
tated,  then  transcribed,  then  corrected  in  class, 
.so  each  student  can  .see  his  own  errors  while 
they  are  “hot.”  Yes,  this  is  “old  stuff,”  but 
I  find  that  I  need  to  be  reminded  of  old  stuff 
once  in  a  while,  not  because  I  have  quit  doing 
it,  but  to  make  me  think  zvliy  I  do  it — and  I 
suspect  other  teachers  are  not  much  different. 

This  Series  of  Tests 

The  series  of  tests,  the  first  installment  of 
which  is  presented  on  page  15,  has  been  de¬ 
vised  with  the  foregoing  ideas  as  a  back¬ 
ground,  and  with  the  further  idea  that,  from 
the  content  standpoint,  there  are  two  distinct 
divisions  in  the  present  Manual :  First,  the 
division  in  which  writing  principles  and  rules 
are  being  learned,  which  includes  the  first 
twelve  lessons ;  second,  the  division  which  pre¬ 
sents  the  prefixes,  suffixes,  advanced  phrase 
writing,  and  miscellaneous  matter,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Some  definite  decisions  were  made  in  ad¬ 
vance  ; 

First,  to  make  provision  for  a  set  of  six 
tests  for  each  lesson  to  and  including  T welve ; 
these  six  to  consist  of  two  pairs  of  25-word 
diagnostic  tests,  and  one  pair  of  50-word  final 
tests ;  the  te.sts  in  each  pair  to  be  usable  al¬ 
ternately. 

Second,  that  at  least  one  25-word  diagnostic 
test  should  be  given  in  the  middle  of  each 
lesson,  except  Lessons  Nine  and  Eleven.  In 
the  longer  lessons,  such  as  Four  and  Six,  two 
diagnostic  te.sts  are  given;  and  after  each 
there  is  special  w'ork  on  weak  points  before 
the  final  test  is  given.  In  Lesson  Six,  for 
instance,  one  test  is  given  after  the  Diphthongs, 
and  another  after  the  Vowel  Combinations.  In 
the  short  lessons,  such  as  Lesson  Two,  only 
one  diagnostic  test  is  given. 

Third,  after  finishing  each  lesson,  a  50-word 
final  test  should  be  given. 

For  convenience,  a  uniform  system  of  num¬ 
bering  the  tests  is  followed,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  entire  six  tests  are  made. 
Tests  A  and  B  arc  always  alternate  25-word 
diagnostic  tests  on  the  first  half  of  long  les¬ 
sons,  or  up  to  the  wordsigns  of  the  .shorter 
ones;  Tests  C  and  D  are  always  alternate 
25-word  diagnostic  tests  on  the  second  half 
of  the  longer  lessons.  Tests  E  and  F  are 
always  50-word  finals,  covering  the  entire 
lesson.  As  intimated  before,  sometimes  not 
all  the  series  is  made. 

The  advantage  of  the  alternate  tests  is  two- 
(Conlinued  on  page  14) 
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California  Secondary  School  Principals'  Convention 

Long  Beach,  April  2  to  6,  i^ii 

Report  by  Frances  Effinger-Raymond 

Presiding:  L.  B.  Davy,  President,  Executive  Council,  California  Commercial  Teachers’  Association 
Secretary:  Bessie  I.  Cole,  San  Jose 


Commercial  Major  Program 

1.  The  t'onimercial  majors 

(a)  The  principal’s  viewpoint 

H.  A.  Spindt,  Bakersfield 
(k)  The  supervisor’s  viewjwint 

A.  E.  Bullock,  Supervisor  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  Los  Angeles 

2.  Major  in  accounting 

(a)  The  principal’s  viewpoint 

G.  I.  Badura,  Fortuna 

(b)  The  teacher’s  viewpoint 

W.  L.  Peterson,  Head  of  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  San  Diego 

3.  Major  in  stenography  and  typewriting 

(a)  The  principal’s  viewpoint 
J.  R.  McKillop,  Selma 
(h)  The  teacher’s  viewpoint 

J.  A.  Anderson,  Head  of  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  Pasadena 

E.  E.  IVashburn,  Fremont  High  School, 
Oakland 

4.  Major  in  salesmanship 

(a)  The  principal’s  viewpoint 

A.  E.  Wilson,  Manual  Arts  High  School, 
L»)S  Angeles 

(b)  The  teacher’s  viewpoint 

F.  E.  Lord,  Head  of  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment,  Santa  Monica 

/“I  -’///i  recoitimendations  made  at  the  Coni- 
mercial  Major  Section  of  the  State  Con- 
vention  will  have  a  vital  influence  on  the 
curriculum,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  will  de¬ 
termine  the  place  of  Commercial  Education  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  California. 

Credentials  Proposed 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bullock,  Supervisor  of  Commerce, 
Los  Angeles,  proposed  a  commercial  major 
consisting  of  30  credits  (three  years)  chosen 
from  any  commercial  subjects,  except  that: 

1.  Twenty  credits  (two  years)  must  be  upper  grade, 

2.  Not  less  than  10  credits  (one  year)  of  work  will 
be  accepted  in  a  subject  unless  such  subject  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  one-half  year  only,  and, 

3.  If  shorthand  is  chosen,  not  less  than  20  credits 
(two  years)  of  work  will  be  accepted. 

The  Executive  Council,  California  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers’  Association,  recommended  to 


the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  session,  that 
a  Class  D  Secondary  Credential  in  Commercial 
Education  be  granted,  covering  these  require¬ 
ments  : 

An  applicant  for  a  Secondary  Credential  in  Com¬ 
merce  must  submit  from  a  teacher-training  institution, 
approved  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  training  commercial  teachers: 

I.  A  certificate  that  he  is  physically  and  mentally 
fit  to  teach. 

II.  A  recommendation  by  the  school  of  education  of 
the  institution  that  he  shows  promise  of  success 
as  a  teacher  and  verification  of: 

1.  The  completion  of  a  four-year  college  course, 
with  a  bachelor’s  degree,  preceded  by  graduation 
from  a  four-year  high  school. 

2.  One-half  year  of  experience  in  field  named  on 
the  credential.  After  September  IS,  1929,  in¬ 
creased  to  one  year.  After  September  15,  1930, 
increased  to  two  years. 

3.  A  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  aca¬ 
demic  work. 

4.  Fifteen  semester  hours  of  professional  work 
in  education,  including: 

(a)  A  course  dealing  with  the  aims,  scope,  and 
desirable  goals  of  the  secondary  school 

(b)  Practice  teaching  in  commercial  subjects, 
four  semester  hours 

(c)  Methods  courses  in  commercial  subjects 

(d)  Other  courses  in  education,  organized  for 
the  training  of  public  school  teachers. 

5.  Sixteen  semester  hours  of  work  in  subjects 
basic  to  commerce,  including: 

(a)  Principles  of  Economics 

(b)  Business  Law 

(c)  Commercial  and  Industrial  History 

(d)  Economic  Geography. 

6.  Ten  semester  hours  of  work  in  one  of  the 
following  fields  named  on  the  credential: 

(a)  Accounting  Subjects. 

(b)  Secretarial  Subjects  (Shorthand  and  Type¬ 
writing). 

(c)  Merchandising  and  Marketing  Subjects 
(Psychology  of  Salesmanship,  Principles  of 
Marketing,  and  Advertising). 

Authorisation  for  Service 

The  commercial  credential  authorizes  the 
holder*  to  teach  commercial  subjects  in  the 
schools  of  California  as  follows : 

1  On  the  credential  limited  to  accounting  Subjects 
— Accounting.  (Continued  on  page  6) 
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This  credential  will  be  issued  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  and  may  be  renewed  for  periods 
of  five  years  upon  verification  of  successful 
teaching  experience  in  California,  and  one  of 
the  following  when  approved  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education: 

1.  Six  semester  hours  of  professional  study  related 
to  secondary  education. 

2.  Extensive  foreign  travel. 

3.  Research  in  the  field  of  commercial  education. 

4.  Publications  related  to  education. 

Holders  of  Secondary  Credentials  in  Com¬ 
merce  may  have  the  subjects  of  Commercial 
History,  Economic  Geography,  Advertising, 


Salesmanship,  or  Business  Law,  added  to  their 
credential  upon  the  completion  of  four  semes¬ 
ter  hours  of  work  in  such  subject.  They  may 
have  the  subject  of  Stenography,  Typewriting, 
or  Bookkeeping  added  to  their  commercial 
credential  upon  the  completion  of  eight  semes¬ 
ter  hours  of  work  in  such  subject. 

This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

Teachers  of  Commerce  in  California  have 
now  reached  a  position  equal  to  teachers  of 
academic  subjects — in  certification,  in  profes¬ 
sional  recognition,  in  salary. 

We  congratulate  you,  Californians. 


Ohio  Commercial  Teachers  Organise 


URING  the  Ohio  State  University  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  Columbus  in  April,  the 
commercial  teachers  of  the  state  met  and 
organized  the  Commercial  Teachers’  As.socia- 
tion  of  Ohio. 

The  plan  and  scope  of  the  work  of  the  new 
organization  is  fully  outlined  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  as  follows : 

S’ame 

1.  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  The 
Commercial  Teachers’  Association  of  Ohio. 

Officers 

2.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be,  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  Vice-President,  and  a  Secretary-Treasurer. 

3.  The  Vice-President  of  each  year  shall  automati¬ 
cally  become  the  President  the  succeeding  year. 

4.  A  nominating  committee  of  four  members,  one 
to  be  chosen  from  each  section  of  the  state  as  divided 
for  state  association  purposes,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  president  at  the  first  session  of  this  Association 
each  year.  This  committee  shall  report  the  name  of 
a  candidate  for  vice-president  and  one  for  secretary- 
treasurer,  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  members  of  the 
Association  at  the  second  session. 

5.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee. 

6.  The  place  of  meeting  each  year  shall  be  in 


Columbus  unless  otherwise  voted  on  by  the  mem¬ 
bership. 

7.  This  Association  shall  hold  its  annual  meeting 
on  the  day  before  the  regular  Ohio  State  Educational 
Conference  meeting.  The  sessions  of  this  Association 
shall  not  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  general  meetings 
of  the  Ohio  State  Educational  Conference  meetings 
unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
such  conflict  is  unavoidable, 

8.  Any  commercial  teacher,  two-fifths  of  whose  time 
is  given  to  teaching  purely  commercial  subjects,  may 
liecome  a  member  of  this  Association.  Membership 
may  also  be  obtained  by  a  duly  appointed  represen¬ 
tative  of  a  business  organization.  Meml)ership  dues 
of  this  Association  shall  be  $1.00  each  year. 

9.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  meml)ers  present  at  any  regular  session 
provided  one  day’s  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment 
shall  have  been  given. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  con.stitution  the 
following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  Cincinnati 

Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  J.  Miller,  President,  Tiffin 
Business  University,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Columbus 
in  April,  1929,  in  connection  with  the  State 
University  Conference. 


New  York  and  New  Jersey  News 


<^ETTER  instruction  through  research  was 
advocated  by  John  R.  Gregg  in  addressing 
a  meeting  of  the  New  York  City  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Teachers’  Association  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  Friday 
afternoon,  April  6. 

Mr.  Gregg  said  that  the  results  of  researches 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  the  matter 
of  shorthand  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  American  Shorthand  Teacher,  and,  at 
present  a  country-wide  effort  is  being  made 
by  this  magazine  to  check  and  verify  certain 
tests  that  have  been  formulated.  “Dr.  Hoke’s 
Vocabulary  and  Prognostic  Tests  of  Steno¬ 
graphic  Ability,  and  Miss  Rollinson’s  Diag¬ 


nostic  Shorthand  Tests  are  being  used,  and 
representatives  in  practically  every  state  of 
the  union  are  participating,’’  he  continued. 
“This  study  will  show  many  things,  bringing 
out  facts  and  figures  which  will  be  of  real  value 
in  the  teaching  of  the  subject,  and  the  results 
will  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  profession.’’ 
(This  report  will  be  printed  next  month.) 

The  following  officers  were  unanimously 
elected  for  the  coming  year: 

President,  Benjamin  Fromberg,  James  Monroe  High 
School 

Vice-Presidents,  Miss  Emma  Quick,  Bushwick  High 
School;  Miss  Cecelia  Winder,  Packard  School; 
J.  Edward  Stratton,  High  School,  Rye,  New  York 
Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  A.  Bowie,  New  York  City 
{Continued  on  page  32) 
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Central  Commercial  Treachers’  (^Association 
Toys  TJisit  to  Its  'Eirthplace 

Report  by  L.  C.  Rusmisel 


HE  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Central  Commercial  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  in  the  city  of  its  origin, 
Cedar  Rapids.  The  Association  met  in  May, 
when  most  professional  gatherings  were  taking 
a  rest,  leaving  it  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  draw  from  the 
reserve  which  is  accumu¬ 
lated  during  the  mid¬ 
winter  conventions.  Yet  it 
is  characteristic  of  this 
Central  Association  to 
take  a  hand  when  pro¬ 
fessional  energy  is  to  be 
renewed,  both  for  summer 
teaching  and  summer 
study.  The  sessions  were 
timely  and  decidedly 
worth  while. 

Managers'  Day 

It  is  traditional  in  this 
body  that  the  first  day 
should  be  designated 
“Managers’  Day.”  The 
first  number,  therefore, 
was  very  appropriately  pre¬ 
sented  by  one  of  the  most 
fervent  workers  of  the 
Association,  Mr.  B.  F. 

Williams,  of  Des  Moines. 

Mr.  Williams  spoke  on  The  Significance  of 
the  Private  Schools’  Survey  Made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nichols  of  Harvard  University.  After 
commending  the  study  given  this  field,  the 
speaker  made  a  plea  for  a  survey  more  exten¬ 
sive  in  its  scope — a  survey  which  would  assess 
full  value  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  private 
business  schools.  These  institutions  are  to  be 
judged  not  merely  by  what  they  are  but  by 
what  they  produce.  “Evidence  shows,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Williams,  “that  from  an  instruc¬ 
tional  point  of  view  schools  are  constantly  im¬ 
proving.  But  the  evidence  does  not  stop  here. 
The  successes  of  youth  whose  dormant  ability 
has  been  transformed  into  careers  of  business 
usefulness  represent  the  next  chapter  of  in¬ 
terest  in  properly  appraising  the  value  of  the 
business  school.” 

An  address  on  Making  the  Private  School 
Pay  Dividends  was  given  by  Mr.  Paul  Moser, 
of  Chicago.  Although  Mr.  Moser  is  not  averse 
to  a  general  policy  of  advertising,  he  contends 


that  the  best  copy  does  not  take  on  the  form 
of  type  and  attractive  display.  The  most  de¬ 
sirable  “copy,”  in  his  judgment,  is  the  every¬ 
day  work  in  the  classroom.  This  is  the  safest 
course  to  follow  in  making  satisfied  students 
and  certain  dividends.  Mr. 
Moser  devotes  much  of 
his  time  to  supervising 
instruction  as  well  as 
study — supervision,  which 
affords  a  direct  contact 
with  the  students’  prob¬ 
lems.  This  address  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that 
group  instruction  alone  is 
not  sufficient;  neither  can 
individual  instruction 
stand  alone.  Successful 
teaching  depends  upon  the 
right  proportion,  properly 
administered. 

“How  Can  We  Appeal 
to  Young  Men  to  Take 
the  Complete  Course  ?” 
was  the  text  of  an  address 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Harvey, 
Brown’s  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
“Schools  are  now  paying 
more  attention  to  the 
physical  than  the  mental. 
A  short  course  is  not 
sufficient.  It  should  b« 
forbidden  except  under  restrictions,  such  as 
to  those  who  have  taken  the  high  school 
commercial  course,  or  a  course  in  colleges 
and  universities  giving  a  good  general 
education  which  will  enable  such  mature 
students  to  do  more  in  the  short  time.  There 
is  and  always  has  been  a  great  scarcity  of 
young  men  to  take  high-grade  positions.  Young 
men  lack  vision,  they  are  unwilling  to  begin  at 
the  beginning,  but  think  they  can  step  directly 
into  secretarial  and  managerial  positions.  This 
is  not  the  case  and  never  will  be.  The  time 
has  come  when  the  business  college  must  render 
real  service  to  the  community  by  giving  ex¬ 
pert  instruction.” 

Mr.  James  W.  Baker,  South-Western  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  spoke  on  The 
Twilight  Zone  in  School  Advertising.  His 
address  in  part  follows: 

The  pupil  after  he  enrolls  should  receive  the  ut¬ 
most  of  attention;  he  will  only  recommend  the  school 
where  he  thinks  he  has  been  well  treated.  No  amount 
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of  advertising  by  other  mediums  is  worth  as  much  as 
a  satisfied  student.  The  management  should  know 
how  the  teachers  'treat  the  pupils.  The  equipment 
should  be  kept  in  good  shape;  the  faculty  should  In¬ 
come  associated  with  clubs  and  organizations  and  take 
part  in  them.  Business  colleges  should  steer  shy  of 
such  fallacies  as  surveys,  which  only  reveal  what  was 
contemplated  at  the  Iteginning.  Measurements  are 
worthless,  for  no  one  can  tell  what  a  pupil  will  de¬ 
velop  into  until  after  the  process  has  l*een  achieved. 

Our  Financial  Status 

The  financial  status  of  private  school  opera¬ 
tion  was  discussed  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  subject  was  launched  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Ross,  of  Minneapolis  Business  College, 
who  developed  the  topic,  “Do  Our  Botjks 
Show  That  We  Are  Making  or  Losing 
Money?” 

“It  is  a  difficult  thing,”  said  Mr.  Ross,  “to 
count  all  the  overhead  expenses  and  many 
schools  do  not,  which  makes  the  financial 
statement  deceptive.”  In  his  school  he  trades 
scholarships  as  far  as  possible  for  what  he 
buys,  advertising  in  particular,’  Newspapers 
are  glad  to  get  them  and  thereby  work  for 
the  school  in  selling  tliem,  and  in  very  few 
instances  has  he  found  that  these  scholarships 
would  have  been  purchased  direct  by  the 
holders.  Cheap  teachers  are  by  far  the  most 
expensive.  He  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  a 
number  of  schools  and  the  replies  show  a  groat 
range  in  expenses,  percentage  of  receipts  and 
profits,  etc.  The  cost  of  getting  business  varies 
greatly.  His  deductions  were  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  school  must  to  a  large  e.xtent  solve  its 
own  problems,  as  conditions  in  various  locali¬ 
ties  vary  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
guided  by  what  other  schools  do  in  many 
things. 

Managerial  Problems 

There  was  a  rapid-fire  quiz  on  managerial 
problems  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Wigent, 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company.  This  was  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  numbers  of  the  day.  The  “quiz-master” 
had  taken  notes  from  the  addresses  of  the 
speakers  who  had  preceded  him  and  he  put 
terse  questions  to  the  speakers  regarding  what 
they  had  said  upon  certain  vital  points  and 
they  were  discussed  by  all  present.  This  added 
much  life  to  the  occasion.  Much  friendly  humor 
crept  into  the  discussion,  occasioned  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  lapses  of  speech  made  by  some,  one 
speaker  having  stated  at  the  beginning  that 
his  “spirits”  were  running  low,  another  that 
“the  way  to  make  a  business  college  pay  is 
to  take  in  more  than  is  paid  outl”  etc.  This 
discussion  held  all  the  audience  after  the  clos¬ 
ing  time  by  an  hour,  and  this  after  a  most 
strenuous  day. 


The  General  Session 

At  the  general  session  Friday  morning 
there  was  music  by  a  Cedar  Rapids  high 
school  orchestra,  followed  by  an  address  of 
welcome  by  Mayor  John  C.  Reid,  in  which  he 
welcomed  the  convention  to  the  city  where 
the  organization  started  twenty-six  years  ago. 
He  eulogized  commercial  education  in  general 
and  that  brand  put  out  by  business  colleges  in 
particular.  He  also  made  mention  of  the  fact 
that  Cedar  Rapids  is  a  most  thriving  com¬ 
mercial  city,  as  some  of  the  greatest  American 
industries  have  branches  there.  The  response 
was  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Blakeslee,  president  of  the 
Central  Commercial  Teachers’  Association. 

Interesting  Experiments 

“The  Most  Interesting  Experiment  I  Ever 
Made,”  followed  by  “What  Some  I^eaders  Are 
Thinking  and  Doing,”  was  led  by  Mr.  N.  B. 
Curtis,  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Mr.  Curtis  referred  to  some 
experiments  in  typewriting,  which  related  to 
the  occurrence  and  recurrence  of  various  errors 
with  mathematical  regularity,  and  he  explained 
the  psychology  of  this  phenomenon.  The  time 
is  here  when  nothing  is  haphazard;  there  is  a 
reason  for  everything  and  everything  is  done 
for  reason,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in 
typewriting. 

Miss  Adelaide  Hakes,  Gregg  School,  Chi¬ 
cago,  emphasized  “quantity-quality.”  The  stu¬ 
dent  must  economize  his  time  systematically ; 
he  must  pay  particular  attention  to  rhythm, 
the  foundation  of  all  speed  and  accuracy.  He 
must  cultivate  systematic  habits  in  all  things, 
thus  making  system  in  work  a  part  of  his  very 
being.  The  individual  finger  stroke  is  the  most 
important  of  all  things ;  timed  drills  are  in¬ 
dispensable  ;  everything  should  be  timed,  mak¬ 
ing  the  student  feel  the  importance  of  his  work. 
Talent  in  all  things  consists  in  putting  ability 
to  work  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  type¬ 
writing. 

Miss  Hattie  Cook,  Cedar  Rapids  Business 
College,  began  by  saying  that  all  successes  be¬ 
gan  as  experiments,  citing  the  automobile,  elec¬ 
tric  light,  aeroplane,  telephone,  etc.  She  then 
gaye  her  plans  of  teaching,  stating  that  she  be¬ 
gan  by  experimenting,  which  all  teachers  should 
do,  never  being  satisfied  one  day  with  what 
was  done  the  day  before.  She  divides  her 
classes  into  three  sections  and  promotes  from 
one  to  the  next  above.  The  student  will  ap¬ 
preciate  promotion  when  he  knows  that  there 
are  requirements  that  are  hard  to  meet  before 
passing.  Correlated  subjects  should  be  fin¬ 
ished  apace,  rather  than  left  until  tfie  last. 

As  his  most  interesting  experiment  Mr. 
R.  M.  Utterback,  Utterback’s  Business  College, 
Danville,  Illinois,  spoke  briefly  on  his  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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T'll  E  first  shorthand  radio-photograph 
message  ever  sent  was  received  in  legible 
form  at  the  National  Gregg  Association 
banquet  in  Liverpool.  Engineers  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  have  announced  that 
this  was  the  first  time  that  a  message  in  short¬ 
hand  had  been  transmitted  by  wireless,  and 
stated  that  it  opened  up  new  possibilities  for 
condensing  long  messages  and  statements,  with 
a  consequent  reduction  in  cost. 

The  sender  of  the  message  was  Alexander  S. 
Massed,  president  fcf  the  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  of  New  York  City  and  Vi¬ 
cinity,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fortieth  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  “birth”  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 
A  reproduction  of  the  message  appears  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  Gregg  Writer. 


July  3  the  shorthand  teaching  profession 
^  lost  in  Miss  Emily  Austin  one  of  its  most 
charming  and  efficient  devotees.  Miss  Austin 
had  been  a  shorthand  teacher  in  the  High 
School  at  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  for  fifteen 
years,  and  her  work  throughout  this  period 
was  conspicuous  alike  for  its  enthusiasm  and 
effectiveness. 

Miss  Austin  won  first  place  and  the  gold 
medal  in  the  Gregg  Teachers  Medal  Contest 
held  in  connection  with  the  Eastern  Gregg 
Shorthand  Association  meeting  in  New  York 
City  in  November,  1914. 

It  was  quite  natural,  when  a  committee  of 
prominent  shorthand  teachers  in  New  Jersey 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  shorthand  syllabus 
for  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  that  Miss 
Austin  should  be  its  Chairman.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  fitting  that  one  of  her  last  efforts  should 
be  this  constructive  guidance  to  the  shorthand 
teachers  of  the  state,  who  have  long  looked  to 
her  for  the  help  and  advice  that  were  always 
so  cheerfully  given. 


^HE  Tulsa  Daily  World  coming  to  us  re¬ 
cently  contains  a  most  interesting  article 
on  the  new  home  of  the  Tulsa  Business  Col¬ 
lege.  This  modern  building  has  many  distinc¬ 
tive  features :  Among  these,  we  notice  a  model 


sandwich  shop,  a  well-equipped  hospital  room, 
and  a  Frigidaire  cooling  system.  Quoting  from 
the  newspaper,  “Over  the  front  entrance  is  a 
symbolic  design,  showing  torches  of  education 
and  a  very  lifelike  ‘Book  of  Knowledge,’  which 
the  school  opens  for  its  students.” 

This  forward  movement  is  indicative  of  the 
general  spirit  prevailing  among  the  private 
schools.  Just  as  it  is  true  that  where  there  is 
no  vision,  advancement  cannot  be  expected,  so 
is  it  true  in  the  architectural  aspect  of  buildings 
set  aside  for  private  school  use.  One  of  the 
infallible  signs  of  progress  is  noted  in  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  schools  that  have  especially 
designed  facilities  for  first-class  accommoda¬ 
tions. 

Congratulations  to  Messrs.  Smith  and  Guise, 
the  proprietors,  and  to  the  faculty  of  the  Tulsa 
Business  College  on  their  fine  new  home  and 
the  success  it  typifies. 


A  TYPEWRITING  demonstration  staged 
last  winter  by  the  students  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Business  College,  Sedalia,  Missouri,  was 
recently  outlined  to  us  and  attracted  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  extent  that  we  are  presenting  it 
for  our  readers’  benefit. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  regarding 
the  usefulness  of  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
and  rhythm  in  teaching  typewriting,  the  eighty- 
stroke  or  sixteen-word  record  is  demonstrated 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  beginning  classes 
are  started.  Then  a  thirty-word  record  is 
demonstrated.  In  order  to  add  variety,  a  musi¬ 
cal  number  is  presented;  then  a  five-minule 
speed  test,  and  these  papers  are  left  with  the 
principals  of  the  various  high  schools  before 
whom  the  demonstration  is  made. 

A  “stunt”  number  which  causes  much  com¬ 
ment  is  furnished  by  a  typewriting  orchestra ; 
the  instrumentation  is  supplied  by  first  and 
second  violins,  flute,  cornet,  clarinet,  and  saxo¬ 
phone.  These  are  represented,  of  course,  by 
typewriters.  The  piano  accompanies  this  to 
the  tune  of  “Turkey  in  the  Straw.”  The  solos, 
with  crescendo  and  diminuendo  effects,  afford 
keen  amusement. 

Next  in  order  is  a  demonstration  by  one  of 
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the  students,  showing  a  short,  rapid  method 
of  figuring ;  in  other  words,  rapid  calculation. 
And  the  performance  is  concluded  with  another 
snappy  musical  number. 

PERRY  SINGER,  who  has  for  the 
past  four  years  been  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  at 
Gregg  School,  Chicago,  has  joined  the  sales 
force  of  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  Singer  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Texas  and  Kansas,  and  received  his 


teacher-training  in  the  State  Teachers  Colleges 
of  Emporia,  Kansas,  and  Warrensburg,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

For  four  years  he  taught  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  schools  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Oklahoma,  coming  to  Gregg  School  in  1924. 
Mr.  Singer  brings  to  his  new  duties  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  commercial  education  in  the 
Middle  West. 

Mr.  Albert  Leunser,  of  the  Merrill  Com¬ 
mercial  College,  Merrill,  Wisconsin,  succeeds 
Mr.  Singer  at  Gregg  School.  Mr.  Leunser  is 

(CoHlinued  on  page  32^ 
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perience  in  private  school  ownership.  The 
opportunities  afforded  in  developing  business 
talent,  the  growing  respect  which  business  men 
and  higher  education  hold  toward  the  private 
school  were  two  of  the  points  discussed.  Mr. 
Utterback’s  philosophy  is  “Whatever  you  do, 
do  it  heartily.”  If  this  is  practised  constantly, 
it  is  the  panacea  of  all  business  ills. 

The  Business  Letter 

The  business  letter  was  given  an  interesting 
round  by  Dr.  Robert  Ray  Aurner,  University 
of  Wisconsin.  The  letter  of  today,  in  Dr. 
Aurner’s  opinion,  must  tell  its  story  concisely ; 
there  is  no  time  for  hackneyed  phrases.  Write 
to  a  person  as  you  would  speak  to  him  face 
to  face.  Use  modern  terminology;  you  would 
never  say  upon  entering  an  office,  “Referring 
to  our  conversation  of  last  week,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  say,”  etc.  The  beginning  of 
the  letter  should  lay  the  foundation;  the  body 
should  make  the  proposition,  and  the  closing 
paragraph  should  clinch  the  matter.  Short 
letters  are  always  better  than  long  ones ;  busy 
business  men  have  no  time  to  grasp  more  than 
the  essentials. 

Commercial  Teacher-Training 

“The  Trend  of  Education  Affecting  the 
Preparation  of  Commercial  Teachers”  was  the 
subject  of  Dr.  Ira  S.  Condit,  Dean  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Mathematics  of  the  State  Teachers 
College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

The  first  question  is  the  determining  of 
objectives.  The  teacher  must  be  well  educated 
in  a  general  sense,  then  fully  prepared  along 
the  special  line  which  is  to  be  followed.  In 
most  states  there  are  laws  requiring  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  to  have  a  college  degree;  some 


cities  even  require  an  A.  M.  degree.  Commer¬ 
cial  teachers  should  have  actual  business  ex¬ 
perience.  No  other  field  is  now  being  more 
diligently  studied  and  improved  and  none  offers 
greater  opportunities  for  the  teacher.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  National  Association  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Teacher-Training  Institutions,  now  only 
two  years  old  but  one  of  the  most  prominent 
in  educational  circles.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
for  one  to  teach  in  high  schools  with  only  a 
short  commercial  training,  and  many  private 
schools  have  equally  high  standards.  Business 
is  the  world’s  greatest  activity,  and  business 
is  no  longer  conducted  by  guess  work.  Those 
entering  this  field  should  be  trained  as  inten¬ 
sively  and  thoroughly  as  those  entering  the 
so-called  professions.  The  private  business 
college  pioneered  this  work,  and  still  leads  in 
expert  training;  however  students  should,  in 
addition  to  this  training,  have  a  regular  college 
course  to  give  them  the  broadest  possible 
knowledge  of  affairs  which  will  confront  them. 

Dr.  Condit’s  address  created  the  most  pro¬ 
found  interest  and  was  ably  discussed  by 
several  leaders  in  the  field. 

Let  School  and  Office  Join  Hands 

‘‘Practical  Cooperation  Between  Training 
Schools  and  Office  Executives,”  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Maurice  Block,  office  manager  of  the 
John  Deering  Company,  Moline,  Illinois,  was 
one  of  the  keynotes  of  the  convention.  Mr. 
Block  has  risen  in  his  profession  from  be¬ 
ginning  as  a  stenographer  and  still  uses  short¬ 
hand  in  his  work.  He  is  now  an  officer  in  the 
National  Association  of  Office  Managers,  and 
appeared  as  a  representative  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  print  his  excellent 
address  in  full  in  the  near  future. 


[The  Round  Table  Meetings  will  be  reported  next  month.] 
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Standardn^tion  in  Conducting  Examina¬ 
tions  on  Commercial  Subjects  and 
^E^ating  T'est  Tapers 

A  Step  in  the  Right  Direction 

Indicated  in  the  Rules  Governing  the  New  York  Regents’  Examinations 


Lately  we  have  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Sugges¬ 
tions  on  the  Conducting  of  Examinations 
and  the  Rating  of  Regents’  Examination  Papers 
in  Commercial  Subjects,”  prepared  by  Clinton 
A.  Reed,  supervisor  of  Commercial  Education 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  and  published  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  The 
pamphlet  contains  so  much  of  interest  and  of 
value  that  we  believe  its  contents  deserve  to 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  commercial 
teachers  outside  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  all  educators, 
and  particularly  among  those  who  have  given 
some  thought  to  the  various  phases  of  the 
testing  problem,  that  the  rating  of  a  particular 
test  paper  when  done  independently  by  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals  without  specific  directions 
and  suggestions  usually  results  in  a  startling 
variation  of  scores.  Therefore,  the  suggestions 


for  rating  the  examination  papers  will,  in  our 
opinion,  be  found  of  real  value  in  achieving 
a  marked  degree  of  uniformity  in  scoring 
tests.  Certainly  they  deserve  careful  consider¬ 
ation  from  the  progressive  commercial  teachers 
elsewhere  than  in  the  high  schools  of  New 
York  State. 

The  suggestions  for  rating  papers  are,  of 
course,  based  on  the  uniform  examinations  in 
commercial  subjects  given  regularly  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  ex¬ 
aminations  specify  the  value  or  total  number 
of  credits  to  be  allowed  for  correct  answers 
to  each  part  of  the  tests  and  papers  are  scored 
by  deducting  from  one  hundred  the  total  of 
deductions  for  incorrect  answers.  The  de¬ 
ductions  to  be  made  for  the  various  types  of 
errors  show,  we  think,  a  discriminating  judg¬ 
ment  of  values.  — Editor 


Suggestions  for  Conducting  Examinations 

Compiled  by  Clinton  A.  Reed,  State  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education 


General 

1.  The  examinations  in  commercial  subjects, 
particularly  the  speed  tests,  should  be  conducted 
by  commercial  teachers  or  examiners  who  are 
familiar  with  the  proper  method  of  conducting 
such  examinations. 

2.  The  speed  test,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
examination  in  several  of  the  commercial  sub¬ 
jects,  should  always  be  given  before  the  rest  of 
the  examination. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  give  the  speed  test  in 
accordance  with  the  directions.  Nothing  must  be  done 
to  impair  the  value  of  the  test.  Interruptions  should 
be  guarded  against  while  the  test  is  in  progress. 
Pupils  should  be  supplied  in  advance  with  all  the 
necessary  materials. 

It  is  suggested  that  some  practice  be  given  pre¬ 
liminary  to  each  of  the  speed  tests.  A  brief  period 
spent  in  this  way  tends  to  take  away  the  agitation 
from  which  some  pupils  suffer  during  a  speed  test. 
Much  also  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  test 
is  conducted  by  the  examiner. 

3.  Pupils  may  be  supplied  with  plotting  paper 
for  the  construction  of  graphs  or  diagrams. 


4.  Blank  forms  for  invoices,  account  sales, 
notes,  etc.,  must  not  be  supplied  in  any  ex¬ 
amination  unless  the  question  paper  so  directs. 

5.  Pupils  may  be  permitted  to  type  answer 
papers  in  business  English ;  they  should  be  in¬ 
structed,  however,  to  observe  Directions  3  and 
4  under  the  head  of  Typewriting. 

6.  When  answer  papers  are  typewritten,  each 
typewritten  sheet  should  bear  the  signed  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  candidate. 

Shorthand 

1.  It  is  suggested  that  two  persons  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  shorthand  examination,  one  as 
dictator  and  one  as  timekeeper.  The  time¬ 
keeper  should  indicate  to  the  dictator  by  a 
light  tap  of  the  pencil,  or  some  similar  sign, 
the  end  of  each  half-minute  period.  This  will 
enable  the  dictator  to  give  undivided  attention 
to  the  reading  of  the  examination  copy. 

2.  The  dictator  should  read  distinctly  but 
naturally,  so  that  candidates  may  be  able  to 
follow  the  subject  matter  readily. 
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3.  The  dictator  is  not  privileged  to  give  in¬ 
formation,  about  the  capitalization,  punctuation, 
or  paragraphing  of  the  examination  copy,  or 
about  the  number  of  credits  assigned  to  the 
letters  or  the  article,  .\fter  the  dictation  has 
been  given,  he  may  use  his  judgment  about 
spelling  names  of  persons  and  places  and 
stating  whether  numbers  are  expressed  in 
words  or  figures. 

Typeuritin^ 

1.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  machines 
are  in  good  condition. 

2.  \  supply  of  inde.x  cards  (5x3),  carbon 
paper,  ruled  paper  and  envek)pes  of  business 
and  legal  size  should  be  kept  on  hand  for  use 
in  the  typewriting  examination. 

3.  Pupils  may  use  the  kind  of  paper  to 
which  they  are  accustomed. 

4.  In  order  that  knowledge  of  form  and 
arrangement  may  be  tested,  answers  to  dif¬ 
ferent  questions  should  be  typewritten  on  sep¬ 
arate  sheets  of  paper.  Signatures  required  in 
letters  should  not  be  typewritten. 

Suggestions  for  Rating  of  Examination  Papers 
General 

When  rating  examination  papers  on  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  the  examiner  should  take 
somewhat  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  business 
man.  His  standard  of  acceptance  should  be 
in  a  certain  sense  the  reasonable  demands  of 
the  business  office.  While  a  knowledge  of 
subject  matter  is  of  first  imiMjrtance  and 
proper  credit  should  always  be  given,  the  ex¬ 
aminer  should  not  fail,  however,  to  consider 
that  accuracy  in  results,  facility  in  execution, 
and  neatness  in  form  and  arrangement  are  im¬ 
portant  in  determining  the  acceptance  or  re¬ 
jection  of  a  paper  or  any  part  of  it. 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

1.  If  the  riKht  principle  is  correctly  applied  in  the 
solution  of  a  problem  but  the  result  obtained  is  in¬ 
correct  l)ecause  of  an  error  in  computation,  one-half 
of  the  number  of  credits  should  lie  allowed. 

2.  No  credit  should  lie  allowed  for  the  solution  of 
problems  containini;  errors  in  method  or  if  operations 
arc  not  indicated  sufficiently  to  show  the  method  of 
solution. 

3.  No  credit  should  be  allowetl  for  incorrect  results 
to  questions  that  are  designed  primarily  to  test  ac¬ 
curacy  in  fundamental  operations.  This  applies  to 
all  questions  in  the  rapid  calculation  test,  questions 
in  billing,  questions  in  finding  average  costs,  etc. 

4.  One-fifth  of  the  number  of  credits  assigned  to 
a  question  should  be  deducted  for  (a)  failure  to 
express  certain  amounts  according  to  business  prac¬ 
tice;  for  instance,  an  invoice  extension  of  $31,625 
should  be  expressed  as  $31.63;  (b)  failure  to  ex¬ 
press  results  as  required  by  the  statement  of  the 
question;  for  instance,  a  rate  of  discount  to  be  given 
to*  the  nearest  tenth  per  cent  should  be  expressed  as 


17.3  per  cent,  not  as  17.256  \>ct  cent,  although  the 
latter  rate  may  lie  absolutely  correct. 

5.  If  the  solution  to  a  problem  requires  the  use  of 
a  business  form  such  as  an  invoice,  account  sales,  etc., 
one-fifth  of  the  number  of  credits  should  be  allowed 
for  a  correct  drafting  of  the  form.  This  does  not 
apply  when  blank  forms  are  furnished. 

Business  English 

1.  A  paper  in  business  English  should  be  judged 
by  the  standard  set  for  a  paper  written  by  a  pupil 
who  has  completed  the  fourth  year  of  high  school 
English.  Further,  the  paper  should  show  the  pupil’s 
ability  to  use  a  vocabulary  and  a  phraseology  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  good  commercial  usage.  A  businesslike 
style  of  expression  should  be  required. 

2.  Business  letters  should  lie  rated  as  follows; 

a.  There  should  lie  a  sharp  deduction  for  a  failure 
to  meet  fully  the  situation  set  forth  in  the 
question  or  a  failure  to  make  an  application 
of  correct  business  methods 
1).  A  deduction  of  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the 
numlier  of  credits  assigned  to  a  question  should 
Ije  made  for  jxior  form  and  letter  arrange¬ 
ment.  Any  form  or  arrangement  that  meets 
the  approval  of  good  correspondents,  however, 
should  lie  accepted  as  correct 
c.  Deductions  should  lie  made  for  lack  of  clear¬ 
ness,  completeness,  conciseness  and  logical 
arrangement. 

3.  Answers  to  questions  on  secretarial  duties  should 
lie  measured  by  the  pupil’s  familiarity  with  actual 
office  routine  as  well  as  by  his  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  any  textbook. 

Business  Writing 

A  business  writing  paper  should  be  rated 
as  a  whole.  The  extent  to  which  a  good  style 
of  business  writing  has  been  established  by 
the  candidate  is  of  first  importance  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  ratitig  for  a  business  writing  paper. 

The  elements  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
are :  first,  freedom  of  movement,  facility  in 
execution,  legibility ;  second,  control,  uni¬ 
formity  of  slant,  spacing,  character  of  lines, 
letter  forms,  size,  accuracy  in  copying  the  mat¬ 
ter  submitted. 

In  a  general  way  the  e.xaminer  should  l>e 
governed  by  the  following  rules ; 

1.  Pajiers  that  are  written  with  much  flourishing 
or  shading  or  in  vertical  style  should  be  rejected. 

2.  Pajiers  that  show  lack  of  knowledge  of  principles 
and  iKXjr,  unbusinesslike  style  should  be  rejected. 

3.  Papers  that  show  knowledge  of  principles  and 
some  ability  in  their  application  should  tie  rated  at 
from  60  to  75  per  cent. 

4.  Pajiers  that  show  mastery  of  principles  and  good 
style  of  writing  well  established,  should  be  rated  at 
from  75  to  90  per  cent. 

5.  Paiiers  that  show  excellence  in  all  details  should 
be  rated  at  from  90  to  100  per  cent. 

Elementary  Business  Training 

Because  of  the  nature  of  this  subject,  deduc¬ 
tions  on  general  questions  must  be  based  on 
the  number  of  credits  assigned  to  the  question. 
Teachers  should  be  guided  by  good  business 
practice  in  determining  the  value  of  answers 
not  included  in  the  following  groups. 
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1.  Bills,  invoices,  and  statements  should  be  rated 
as  follows,  provided  the  question  is  assigned  10  credits. 
(Double  penalties  should  be  deducted  if  20  credits  are 
assigned  to  the  question.) 

a.  Deduct  2  credits  for: 

(1)  Error  in  entry 

(2)  Error  in  amount 

^(3)  Minor  error  in  form. 

b.  Deduct  1  credit  for: 

(1)  Omission  of  date 

(2)  Error  in  copying.  * 

c.  If  the  practical  value  of  the  business  paper 

has  been  destroyed  no  credit  should  lie  allowed. 

2.  Commercial  paper  (notes,  checks,  drafts,  etc.) 
should  be  rated  according  to  paragraph  3,  page  6,  of 
the  liookkeeping  schedule. 

3.  Change  Memoranda  and  Memoranda  of  Cash  for 
Pay  Roll  should  be  rated  as  follows  provided  the 
question  is  assigned  5  credits.  (Double  penalties 
should  be  deducted  if  10  credits  are  assigned  the 
question.) 

a.  Deduct  2  credits  for: 

(1)  Omission  of  totals 

(2)  Error  in  computation 

(3)  Impossible  denominations 

(4)  Minor  error  in  form. 

4.  Alphabetizing,  tiling,  and  addressing.  Deduct  as 
follows : 

a.  Five  credits,  or  one-half  the  value  of  the 

question,  if  not  arranged  in  columns. 

b.  One  credit  for  each; 

(1)  Name  out  of  order 

(2)  Misspelled  name 

(3)  Improperly  arranged  name 

(4)  Omission  of  required  title. 

Shorthand — General 

The  dictator  is  not,  privileged  to  give  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  capitalization,  punc¬ 
tuation,  or  paragraphing  of  the  dictation  copy. 
Deviations  from  dictation  copy  in  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  punctuation,  and  paragraphing  will  be 
allowed  if  they  conform  to  accepted  usage.  A 
copy  of  the  dictation  on  which  are  indicated 
the  deviations  should  accompany  the  papers. 
If  accidental  deviations  from  the  copy  are 
made  in  the  dictation,  a  statement  should  be 
submitted  with  the  papers  fully  explaining 
them. 

The  use  of  longhand  in  notes,  except  for 
proper  names,  figures,  and  addresses  is  not 
permitted.  The  shorthand  notes  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  transcripts. 

In  rating  transcripts  the  following  symbols 
should  be  used  to  indicate  credits  deducted : 

v'  for  2  credits 
/  for  1  credit 
—  for  Y2  credit 

Shorthand  I 

Transcripts  of  tests  in  Shorthand  I,  whether 
penwritten  or  typewritten,  should  be  rated 
according  to  the  following  schedule.  Deduc¬ 
tions  should  be  made  from  100  per  cent. 

1.  Transcripts  must  agree  word  for  word  with  the 
original  dictation  unless  a  statement  explaining  the 
deviations  accompanies  the  transcripts. 


a.  One  credit  should  Ije  deducted  for  each  of 
the  following: 

(1)  Omitted  word 

(2)  Added  word 

(3)  Substituted  word 

(4)  Transposition  of  words 

(5)  Use  of  longhand  in  notes,  even  if  placed 
above  or  near  the  shorthand  outline,  ex¬ 
cept  for  proper  names  and  figures 

(6)  Erasure  of  longhand  in  notes  and  re¬ 
placement  by  shorthand 

(7)  Plural  for  singular,  past  tense  for  present, 
and  modification  of  dictated  word;  that 
is,  “cover”  for  “covering” 

(8)  .Misspelled  word,  if  the  misspelling  is  a 
dictionary  word;  that  is,  “no”  for  “know” 

(9)  Gross  error  in  punctuation,  such  as  fail¬ 
ure  to  place  punctuation  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence. 

b.  One-half  credit  should  be  deducted  for  each  of 
the  following  {Maximum  charge  in  any  one 
letter  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  credits  as¬ 
signed  to  the  letter) ; 

(1)  Error  in  paragraphing,  capitalization  or 
punctuation 

(2)  Incorrect  division  of  words  at  the  end  of 
a  line 

(3)  Repeated  word 

(4)  Misspelled  word  (only  one  charge  for  any 
one  word  repeatedly  misspelled) 

(5)  Omission  of  hyphen  when  required 

(6)  Unauthorized  abbreviation’ of  words 

(7)  Plural  for  singular  or  vice  versa,  when 
the  error  is  made  because  of  some  other 
error  already  charged  for. 

c.  The  total  deductions  for  each  letter  or  article 
shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  credits  as¬ 
signed  to  the  letter  or  article. 

d.  From  1  to  5  credits  should  be  deducted  for 
lack  of  neatness  or  for  any  errror  not  specified 
alx)vc. 

Shorthand  II 

Each  pupil  should  be  supplied  with  an  Eng¬ 
lish  dictionary  and  a  typewriting  eraser  during 
the  Shorthand  II  e.xaniination.  Pupils  who 
plan  to  transcribe  their  notes  on  the  typewriter 
should  be  supplied  with  a  good  quality  of  type¬ 
writing  paper  in  order  that  they  may  avoid 
being  penalized  for  poor  erasures. 

Transcripts  may  be  typewritten  or  pen- 
written,  but  the  schedule  to  be  used  in  rating 
the  transcripts  is  dependent  upon  their  form. 

Initials,  proper  names,  and  numbers  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  addresses,  and  the  salutations  and 
complimentary  closings  must  be  identical  as 
to  words  and  spelling  with  the  dictated  copy, 
as  ample  time  is  allowed  the  candidates. 

The  date,  initials  of  the  dictator  and  stenog¬ 
rapher,  and  enclosure,  when  required,  should 
appear  on  each  letter.  Pupils  may  substitute 
the  initials  of  their  shorthand  teacher  for  those 
of  the  dictator. 

After  the  dictation  is  completed,  the  dic¬ 
tator  may  place  on  the  blackboard  the  correct 
spelling  of  all  proper  names  and  places  which 
appear  on  the  examination  copy. 

The  transcript  of  each  typezvritten  letter, 
offered  for  credit  will  be  rated  as  a  whole  on 
the  basis  of  the  “mailable  letter.”  No  candi- 
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date  shall  receive  a  rating  of  more  than  80 
per  cent  unless  at  least  one  of  the  letters  tran¬ 
scribed  is  free  from  errors  that  would  make 
it  “unmailable.” 

A  “mailable  letter”  is  one  that  could  be 
signed  and  mailed  by  a  careful  and  competent 
business  correspondent.  In  determining  the 
“mailability”  of  a  letter,  the  following  points 
shall  be  considered: 

1.  A  letter  may  lie  considered  “mailable”  which 
coBtains  not  more  than  two  major  errors  (o  and  b  to 
follow)  which  could  be  satisfactorily  corrected  on  the 
typewriter  without  rewriting  the  letter. 

2.  A  letter  which  contains  errors  which  would  neces¬ 
sitate  the  rewriting  of  the  letter  shall  l)e  considered 
“unipailable.”  This  includes  interlineations  and  any 
errors  which  would  involve  in  their  correction  the 
erasure  of  a  number  of  words  or  lines  or  any  other 
defacement  of  the  letter. 

3.  An  untidy,  poorly  arranged  typewritten  letter 
shall  be  considered  “unmailable.” 

4.  Errors  listed  under  c  (to  follow)  shall  be  penal¬ 
ized  according  to  schedule,  but  may  be  ignored  in  de¬ 
termining  the  “mailability”  of  a  letter. 

5.  Erasing  done  as  skillfully  as  the  quality  of  the 
paper  permits  but  still  visible  on  transcript  need  not 
be  penalized  nor  considered  in  determining  the  “mail- 


ability”  of  a  letter.  If,  however,  erasing  is  poorly 
done  and  actually  defaces  the  letter,  each  poor  erasure 
shall  be  penalized  1  credit  and  paragraph  3  above  shall 
apply.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  only  errors  which 
appear  in  a  letter  are  poor  and  untidy  erasures,  the 
I>enalty  under  b  shall  not  be  deducted  but  the  five- 
credit  award  for  a  “mailable  letter”  shall  be  withheld. 

For  each  typewritten  transcript  of  a  letter 
that  could  be  signed  and  mailed  by  a  careful 
anh  competent  business  correspondent  5  addi¬ 
tional  credits  shall  be  awarded. 

Illustration 


Letter  value  .  20 

Deductions: 

Misspelled  word  .  2 

Plural  for  singular .  1 

Total  deductions  .  3 

First  rating  .  17 

Both  of  the  aljove  errors  could  be  changed  on  the 
typewriter  without  defacing  the  letter;  there¬ 
fore,  the  letter  may  be  termed  “mailable” 
and  is  awarded  5  additional  credits.  5 

Final  grade  .  22 


(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Scientific  Testing  in  Shorthand  Theory 

(,ContinMed  from  page  4) 


fold :  the  second  test  can  be  used  as  a  recheck 
on  the  first  one,  or  it  can  be  used  where  there 
are  two  classes  doing  the  same  work.  In  this 
series,  only  Tests  A,  C,  and  E  are  published, 
through  Lesson  Twelve,  and  only  Test  E  after 
Lesson  Twelve.  Diagnostic  tests  from  Lesson 
Thirteen  on  were  not  thought  hecessary.  Any 
teacher  can  readily  compile  Tests  B,  D,  and 
F  if  these  are  desired. 

Dictating,  Grading,  and  Use 

My  plan  of  giving  and  using  the  tests  fol¬ 
lows.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
paper  ruled  with  lines  1/3  inch  apart,  on  which 
I  have  mimeographed  numbers  1  to  50  in  two 
columns  on  each  side;  then  cutting  the  paper 
in  two,  lengthwise,  has  given  me  narrow  slips 
with  numbers  1  to  25  on  one  side,  and  26  to  50 
on  the  other.  This  makes  a  very  convenient 
paper  for  such  tests. 

In  the  first  four  or  five  lessons,  I  find  it 
better  to  dictate  the  diagnostic  test  words  in 
groups ;  that  is,  all  words  illustrating  a  certain 
principle  together,  rather  than  in  rotated  order, 
at  6  or  8  words  a  minute;  have  them  tran¬ 
scribed;  then  check  in ‘class,  from  my  own 
outlines  on  the  blackboard.  Tests  of  25  words 
can  thus  be  finished  in  from  20  to  25  minutes, 


and  50-word  tests  in  about  35  minutes,  and  yet 
have  time  for  questions  and  comments  regard¬ 
ing  shorthand  principles  involved  in  the  errors. 

Every  test  is  graded  on  the  basis  of  100  per 
cent,  4  per  cent  being  deducted  for  each  error  in 
the  25-word  tests,  and  2  per  cent  for  each 
error  in  the  50-word,  whether  the  error  is  in 
the  shorthand  or  in  the  transcript,  or  in  both. 
Grades  on  the  25-word  diagnostic  tests  are 
recorded  merely  for  reference  and  comparison ; 
but  the  grades  on  the  50-word  tests  are  used 
in  determining  the  grade  of  the  student  for 
the  quarter,  which  is  our  unit  of  time  for 
grades.  This  quarterly  grade  is  computed  by 
averaging  the  grades  on  the  50-word  tests  and 
the  quarterly  examination. 

The  arrangement  of  these  tests  makes  it 
possible,  after  correcting  them,  to  have  each 
student  make  a  note  of  the  points  of  theory  in¬ 
volved  in  his  own  errors,  which  is  then  used 
as  a  basis  for  review  for  the  next  day.  If  it 
happens  that  many  of  the  students  have  the 
same  or  similar  difficulties,  a  special  assignment 
can  be  made  for  the  class. 

After  the  students  have  examined  their 
papers  in  class,  they  are  handed  in  and  I  keep 
them.  This  makes  it  possible  to  use  the  same 
set  of  tests  term  after  term,  and  even  with 
different  classes  in  the  same  term. 
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T'he  T'ests  ‘Themselves 

By  F.  N.  Harouny  Portlandy  Oregon 

Lesson  One 

Test  I- A — 2  y -Word  Diagnostic 


Dictate  across.  Mark  vowels. 


Inside  Curves 

1  ache 

2  acre 

3  gray 

4  tree 

5  Ella 

Outside  Angles 

6  deem 

7  meat 

8  rain 

9  came 

10  dill 

To  Straight  Lines 

11  hit 

12  day 

13  me 

14  main 

15  deed 

Between  Reverse  Curves 

16  lick 

1 7  keel 

18  rack 

19  lag 

20  gale 

Between  Curve  and  Straight  Line 

21  take 

22  laid 

23  red 

24  rate 

25  dig 

Test  i-E — yo-Word  Final 

Dictate  down. 

Inside  Carves  1  hail  8  clay  15  ache  22  ark  29  alley  36  hacked  43  hilly 

Between  Curves 

and  T,D  2  rate  9  Dick  16  ladle  23  tagged  30  dig  37  ready  44  tackle 

Outside  /Ingles  3  team  10  make  17  rare  24  gag  31  gate  38  tally  45  keen  49  mettle 

Before  and  After 

Straight  Lines  4  aid  11  tea  18  Amy  25  knee  32  him  39  Henry  46  emit 

Between  Straight 

Lines  5  main  12  deed  19  Minnie  26  Teddy  33  enemy  40  manna  47  ditty  50  linen 

Between  Reverse 

Curves  6  wreck  13  gale  20  racket  27  garret  34  gill  41  Carl 

IVordsigns  7  I  can  14  will  21 1  would  28  at  the  35  are  not  42 1  am  48  it  will 

not  not 


Lesson  Two 


Test  2-A- 

—2s-Word  Diagnostic 

Dictate  across. 

Fr,  FI,  Pr,  PI,  etc. 

1  fleet 

2  prayer 

3  Fred 

4  bleed 

5  plate 

Inside  Curves 

6  berry 

7  cafe 

8  shelf 

9  jelly 

Outside  Angles 

10  matched 

1 1  cleave 

12  dally 

13  trap 

To  Straight  Lines 

14  hedge 

15  fishy 

16  hatched 

17  ashy 

Between  Reverse  Curves 

18  bevy 

19  baffle 

20  fibbed 

21  peeved 

Behveen  Oblique  Curves 
and  Straight  Lines 

22  fade 

23  bane 

24  deep 

25  patch 

Test  2- 

E — jo-Word  Final 

Dictate  down. 

Fr,  FI,  Pr,  PI,  etc. 

1  frill 

8  aflame 

15  flare  22  braid  27  plain 

34  afresh 

41  blame 

Inside  Curr>es 

2  cave 

9  jail 

16  if  23  even  28  pretty  35  ballet 

42  gavel 

Outside  Angles 

3  ditched  10  creeper 

17  delve  24  shrimp  29  cape 

36  map 

43  feel  48  prairie 

To  Straight  Lines 

4  hatchet  1 1  she 

18  fishy  25  achieve  30  age 

37  ashy 

44  catchy  49  flashy 

Between  Reverse 

Curves 

5  baffle 

12  Phoebe 

19  beaver 

31  pave 

38  freckle  45  beef 

Between  Oblique 

Curves  and 

6  fate 

13  navy 

20  panic 

32  beetle 

39  deafen 

46  shiver 

Straight  Lines 

IVordsigns  7  about  14  after  21  before  26  gave  33  reply  40  any  47  have  50  ever 


(Continued  on  page  16) 
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V 


Lesson  Three 

Test  ^-A — 2;~Word  Diagnostic 


0-initial 

1  obey 

Dictate  across. 

2  owed 

Mark  vosvels. 

3  oval 

4  hockey 

5  hotel 

O-medial 

6  knotty 

7  lobby 

8  goad 

9  flop 

10  shock 

0-final 

11  draw 

12  veto 

13  jaw 

14  meadow 

1 5  echo 

Before  .V,Af 

16  omit 

1 7  tonic 

18  grown 

19  cone 

20  loam 

Before  R,L 

21  lore 

22  knoll 

23  gore 

24  Mollie 

25  ignore 

Test  — ^o-Word  Final 

Dictate  down. 


0-initial 

1  hoggish 

8  hawk 

15  hotel 

22  hobbv 

29  often 

36  octette 

O-medial 

2  shoddy 

9  knobby 

16  goat 

23  flock' 

30  cough 

37  wrote 

42  jockey 

47 

poppy 

0-final 

3  paw 

10  shadow 

17  pillow 

24  polo 

31  draw 

38  halo 

43  mellow 

Before  N.M 

4  donate 

1 1  comb 

18  drony 

25  brawny 

32  drone 

39  roam 

44  chromo 

Before  R,L 

5  knowledge 

12  roar 

19  drawl 

26  college 

33  trawl 

40  moult 

45  gorilla 

48 

horrid 

IVordsigns 

6  beyond 

13  all 

20  call 

27  comi)any 

34  very 

41  glad 

46  most 

49  body 

Phrases 

7  in  regard 

14  in  favor 

21  I  told 

28  of  ail 

35  on  which 

the 


Lesson  Four 

Test  4-A — 2^-Word  Diagnostic 

Dictate  across.  Mark  vowels. 


00-initial 

1  hoop 

2  hug 

3  hull 

4  hoot 

5  oven 

00-medial 

6  tomb 

7  cuddle 

8  rude 

9  puddle 

10  jute 

00-final 

11  adieu 

12  crew 

13  bamboo 

14  chew 

1 5  cuckoo 

On  side,  N,M 

16  noodle 

17  muggy 

18  muffle 

19  numb 

20  annul 

On  side,  K,G 

21  cull 

22  gully 

23  curried 

24  Gurney 

25  coolie 

Test  4-C — 2s-Word  Diagnostic 

Dictate 

across. 

W-hook 

1  wagon 

2  walnut 

3  weave 

4  woolly 

5  Webber 

IV-dash 

6  acquit 

7  roadway 

8  query 

9  tweed 

Ah,  Aw 

10  ahead 

1 1  awoke 

12  aweary 

IVh 

13  whipped 

14  whack 

15  whale 

16  whiffle 

Ve,  Va 

17  yellow 

18  yamhill 

19  Yiddish 

Vo,  Vti 

20  yoke 

21  yawn 

22  yawl 

23  Yule 

Vowel  only 

24  ye 

25  aha 

Test  4-E — ^0 

-Word  Final 

Dictate  down. 

00-initial 

1  up 

14  whom 

27  huddle 

38  hulk 

45  oven 

00-medial 

2  cut 

15  shuttle 

28  pullet 

39  buffet 

46  cooky 

00-final 

3  blue 

16  issue 

29  taboo 

40  true 

47  tattoo 

After  N ,M 

4  knew 

17  nugget 

30  muddy 

41  muffle 

After  K,G 

5  cooler 

18  gullet 

31  cull 

IV-Hook 

6  walk 

19  wagged 

32  web 

42  wove 

48  wolf 

W-Dash 

7  quote 

20  Norway 

33  quilt 

43  tweed 

49  twitch 

Ah,  Aw 

8  await 

21  ahead 

34  awash 

IVh 

9  whinny 

22  Whippet 

35  whopper 

Ve,  Va 

10  year 

23  yam 

36  yelp 

Vo,  Vu 

1 1  yawn 

24  yawl 

Vowel  only 

12  ye 

25  who 

IVordsigns 

13  above 

26  great 

37  much 

44  work 

50  world 
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Lesson  Five 


1 

1 

Test  /• 

-A — 2j-Word  Diagnostic,  through  Par. 

Dictate  either  across  or  down. 

Par.  30 — S  to  curves 

1  spare 

2  sphere 

3  slim 

31— S  to  T,D,N,M 

4  stage 

5  smash 

L 

32— S  to  Sh.ChJ 

6  sashes 

7  chess 

33 — S-to  S  or  Th 

8  thistle 

9  essays 

34— Th  to  0,R.L 

10  oath 

1 1  athlete 

12  thatch 

35—So 

13  soft 

14  sorrow 

36 — in  Us 

15  husky 

16  cautious 

17  rustle 

37— Z,  Th 

18  clothe 

19  maze 

38— X 

20  lax 

21  vex 

1  J)oiiny 

39— Ng,  Nk 

22  rang 

23  link 

Note — Sw 

24  sweet 

25  sweep 

1 

Test  j-C — 2y-Word  Diagnostic 

Dictate  either  across  or  down. 

Par.  40 — Con, Conn, Com 

1  concave 

2  combat 

3  county 

In,En,Un 

4  engrave 

5  unbelief 

6  infection 

Itn,  Em 

7  impeach 

8  embrace 

1 

Ex 

9  extol 

10  exceed 

41 — Ing,  Thing 

1 1  anything 

12  ringing 

13  hanging 

Ings 

14  combings 

15  fittings 

42— Ly 

16  only 

1 7  thickly 

Ily.Ally 

18  easily 

19  fatally 

20  greedily 

43 — Tion,  Sion 

21  oration 

22  expression 

4 

W  ordsigns 

23  enclose 

24  was 

25  this 

Test  y-E — JO- 

■Word  Final 

Dictate  down. 

S  to  Curve 

1  elapse 

23  sphere 

44  puffs 

S  to  T,D,N.M 

2  fancies 

24  cities 

45  seems 

S  to  Sh,Ch,J 

3  catches 

25  bridges 

“S  or  Th" 

4  ace 

26  thistle 

Th  to  0,R,L 

5  athlete 

27  thrift 

46  moth 

So 

6  solid 

28  soak 

Us 

7  hustle 

29  fussy 

47  gusty 

) 

Z 

8  blazed 

30  lazy 

Hard  Th 

9  breathed 

X 

10  flax 

31  wax 

Xg,  Nk 

11  elfhg 

32  drinks 

Con,Com,Coun 

12  compass 

33  conceal 

In,En,Un 

13  invade 

34  unfairly 

48  enslave 

Im,  Em 

14  impression 

35  embark 

Ex 

15  exit 

36  explosion 

Ing,  Thing 

16  saving 

37  confessing 

49  everything 

Ings 

17  bearings 

38  suitings 

Ly 

18  chiefly 

39  cleanly 

Hy,  Ally 

19  legally 

40  happily 

Sion,Tion 

20  sections 

41  ration 

Sw 

21  swimming 

42  swallow 

1 

IV  ordsigns 

22  because 

43  business 

50  think 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Lesson  Six 

Test  6-A — 2^-Word  Diagnostic,  on  Diphthongs 

Dictate  cither  across  or  doxvn. 


u 

1  few 

5  ctie  9 

pew  13  mute  17  exude 

Ozv 

2  row 

6  gout  10  mouth  14  power  18  sour  21  tower 

Oi 

3  coil 

7  doily  11  voice  15  spoil  19  join  22  annoys 

I 

4  pile 

8  bite  12  line  16  nine  20  mice  23  tight  24  kite  25  unite 

Test  6-C — 2^-Word  Diagnostic,  on  Vowel  Combinations 

Dictate  across  or  dotvn. 

Eo,  etc. 

1  Reo 

7  Naomi  13  folio  17  creole  20  sapolio 

Oe,  etc. 

2  snowy 

8  Louis  14  doughy  18  Joan  21  Louella  23  Joel 

Long-ia 

3  vial 

9  pious 

15  piety  19  lone  22  Uriah  24  iodine  25  alliance 

Short-ia 

4  Arabia  10  sepia 

16  aviation 

Ea 

5  Leah 

1 1  cereal 

Misc. 

6  aha 

12  hew 

Test  6-E — ^o-Word  Final 

Dictate  down. 

U 

1  feuds 

10  puny 

19  ague  28  curate  36  hugely  43  putrid 

Ow 

2  growl 

11  howls 

20  bout  29  slouch  37  dowry 

I 

3  cried 

12  riding 

21  bile  30  briny  38  hiding  44  Hiram  47  knives  49  ivory 

Oi 

4  choice 

1 3  broiler 

22  oily  31  joist  39  coils 

Eo,  etc. 

5  folio 

14  chaos 

23  lowly  32  suet  40  poets  45  Naomi 

Long-ia 

6  diet 

15  riotous 

24  Cheyenne  33  coyote 

Short-ia 

7  sepia 

16  serial 

25  Delia  34  pianos  41  affiliate 

Ea 

8  create 

17  Korea 

26  cereals 

Wordsigns 

9  allow 

18  finding 

27  light  35  uses  42  wire  46  usually  48  behind  50  please 

write 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

Italian  Adaptation  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Presented 
to  Benito  Mussolini 


MONG  the  passengers  arriving  on  the 
S.  S.  Tuscania,  July  9,  was  Miss 
Helen  F.  Lamb,  proprietor  of  Lamb’s 
Business  School,  Brooklyn,  who  returned  from 
Italy  after  presenting  to  His  Excellency, 
Premier  Benito  Mussolini,  a  dedicated  copy 
of  the  new  Italian  adaptation  of  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand.  Miss  Lamb  had  a  personal  interview 
with  His  Excellency,  at  which  time  they  dis¬ 
cussed  commercial  education  in  .America  and 
Italy. 

Miss  I^mb  found  Italy  busy  and  prosperous, 
and  when  she  mentioned  this  to  II  Duce  he 
asked  her,  “Will  you  tell  your  country  this?” 


to  which  she  replied,  “I  shall  be  proud  to  do 
so.”  Intimate  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  schools  of  Italy  was  exemplified  in 
II  Duce’s  discussion  of  shorthand  systems  used 
there,  and  he  was  impressed  with  the  unique 
dedicated  copy  of  “Stenografia  Gregg”  pre¬ 
sented  to  him.  The  book  was  bound  in  the 
colors  of  Italy,  and  bore  the  signatures  of  the 
author,  John  Robert  Gregg,  the  adapter,  Frank 
Aldworth,  and  the  plate  writer,  Miss  Isa 
Giorgi. 

This  month’s  Cregy  Writer  tells  in  some  de¬ 
tail  of  Miss  Lamb’s  experience  in  making  the 
presentation. 
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r  EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ] 


ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


Shorthand  and  the  Young  <^an 


TTTE  have  written  many  editorials  and 
1/1/  delivered  many  addresses  on  the  sub- 
^  '  ject  of  the  opportunities  that  shorthand 
brings  to  young  men.  So  when  we  read  the 
short  biography  of  Mr.  John  J.  Raskob  the 
other  day  we  thought — here  is  another  story 
of  a  young  man  who  has  reached  extraordinary 
success  because  shorthand  gave  him  the  oppor^ 
tunity. 

Mr.  Raskob  started  about  twenty  years  ago 
at  Lockport,  New  York,  as  a  stenographer  at 
the  munificent  salary  of  $7.50  a  week.  Not 
long  afterwards  he  heard  that  one  of  the 
du  Fonts  needed  a  “secretary.”  He  applied  for 
the  job  and,  against  the  advice  of  some  of  his 
friends,  he  asked  for  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year. 
He  got  the  job,  and  from  that  start  he  rose  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
General  Motors  Company,  perhaps  the  richest 
corporation  in  the  world.  He  has  come  to  be 
known  as  “the  maker  of  millionaires.”  Busi¬ 
ness  is  full  of  romance — and  here  is  simply  an¬ 
other  illustration  of  it. 

A  reiteration  of  the  reasons  why  shorthand 
offers  opportunities  would  sound  almost  bro- 
midic — but  let  us  remember  that  every  day 
some  young  man  destined  to  become  great 
starts  his  career  by  enrolling  for  a  course  in 
shorthand  and  secretarial  work.  The  encour¬ 
agement  that  the  careers  of  men  who  have 
achieved  outstanding  success  through  this 
medium  holds  forth  to  young  men  is  beyond 
power  to  estimate. 

Rarely  does  a  young  man  secretary  stay  in 
that  job  long.  He  generally  has  innumerable 


opportunities  to  graduate  into  a  position  of 
greater  responsibility  and  larger  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Shorthand  contributes  to 
his  success  by  bringing  him  in  contact  with 
men  of  affairs — into  a  position  where  he  can 
study  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  men  of 
proved  judgment.  It  opens  up  a  new  world 
and  appeals  to  his  creative  spirit.  It  gives 
him  a  noble  discontent.  He  begins  to  see  the 
big  business  world  at  a  different  angle.  The 
desire  for  accomplishment  is  aroused.  The 
success  of  the  “boss”  or  of  other  executives 
inspires  him  to  greater  effort. 

But  here  is  a  point  that  is  often  overlooked 
by  young  men  preparing  themselves  for  secre¬ 
tarial  work.  We  said  that  a  young  man  rarely 
stays  in  stenographic  work.  There  are  excep¬ 
tions.  Generally  these  are  the  ones  who  have 
learned  their  profession  indifferently;  they  are 
satisfied  merely  to  “get  by.”  This  very  atti¬ 
tude  foredooms  them  to  a  subordinate  posi¬ 
tion. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  young  men 
who  rise  from  the  stenographic  ranks  to  higher 
positions  have  first  been  exceptionally  efficient 
and  skillful  stenographers.  Their  skill  attracts 
attention.  They  are  given  work  to  do  that  the 
less  efficient  stenographers  would  never  be 
entrusted  with.  By  making  good  in  one  posi¬ 
tion,  they  are  given  something  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  do.  There  is  always  room  at  the 
top.  Shorthand  skill  furnishes  the  surest  road 
to  business  success  that  we  know  of  if  a  young 
man  starting  on  that  road  will  make  use  of  the 
opportunities  that  come  to  him. 


IV^af  Gregg  Students 


Are  Doing  in  England 


TTT’E  quote  from  the  New  York  Sun  of 
yy  June  23: 

“The  National  Union  of  Teachers  of  Great 
Britain  announces  that  two  certificates  for  200 
words  a  minute  have  been  awarded  to  writers 
of  Gregg  shorthand.  The  first  went  to  Miss 
Peggie  Gibbons  of  Birmingham,  who  took  the 


test  in  March.  The  second  was  awarded  to 
Leslie  Bear,  a  sixteen-year-old  writer  from 
Ipswich,  who  took  the  examination  on  May  15. 

“I  hese  speeds  are  said  to  be  the  highest 
ever  attained  by  shorthand  writers  in  an  ex¬ 
amination  by  any  independent  publicly-consti¬ 
tuted  examining  authority  in  Great  Britain.” 
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(^regg  Writer  Tri%es  and  ^Awards  Help 
Aiake  Your  teaching  Effective 

A  Talk  ivith  New  Teachers  or  Old  Teachers  New  to  the  Gregg  Writer  Credentials 

By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Editor  of  tht  Art  and  Credentials  Department  of  the  Gregg  Writer 


I' EACH ER  came  to  my  desk  this 
morning  and  said :  “Why  don’t  you  ad¬ 
vertise  your  Credentials  Department? 
I  was  telling  a  teacher  at  the  convention  about 
the  certificates  and  prizes  our  classes  won  this 
year,  and  she  had  not  even  heard  of  it !  I 
didn’t  suppose  there  were  any  shorthand  teach¬ 
ers  that  did  not  use  the  Credentials  Depart¬ 
ment  service.  I  don’t  see  how  they  can  get 
along  without  it !’’ 

This  teacher  was  noticeably  affected  by  what 
she  considered  an  astonishing  discovery.  We 
convinced  her,  finally,  that  regardless  of  our 
efforts  to  reach  all  of  the  teachers  to  tell  them 
about  the  service  that  this  department  of  the 
Gregg  U'riter  renders,  there  are  many  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  not  heard 
about  it,  or,  having  had  it  called  to  their  atten¬ 
tion,  have  not  yet  utilized  it. 

Are  You  a  Doubter”? 

It  seems  to  be  human  nature  to  procrastinate 
— put  off  investigating  something  that  is  new' 
to  us.  We  don’t  think  that  we  shall  like  it. 
We  do  not  have  time.  It  is  all  right  for  others, 
but  will  not  fit  into  our  program.  These  are 
some  of  the  e.xcuses  offered  for  lack  of  curi¬ 
osity,  ambition,  or  the  spirit  of  adventure.  We 
don’t  know’  how  much  we  are  missing ! 

You,  who  are  making  the  certificates  and 
awards  part  of  your  regular  program,  may 
meet  some  of  these  “doubting  Thomases,”  and, 
when  you  do,  you  will  be  performing  a  fine 
missionary  service  if  you  tell  them  of  the 
pleasure,  the  benefits,  and  the  results  that  you 
obtain  from  the  work. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  Credentials  work 
is  that  it  w'ill  fit  in  with  any  program  you  may 
plan — the  w'ork  can  be  done  during  any  of  the 
class  periods.  While  there  is  a  little  additional 
effort  on  your  part  involved,  due,  primarily, 
to  the  fact  that  once  the  students’  interest  and 
enthusiasm  is  aroused  they  eagerly  and  fre¬ 
quently  seek  your  assistance  and  advice,  it  is 
interesting  and  stimulating  work  and,  there¬ 
fore,  not  nearly  as  fatiguing  as  trying  to  teach 
an  indifferent  class  would  be.  group  in¬ 
spired  is  like  a  house  afire  ” — you  cannot 


dampen  their  ardor  until  they  have  exhausted 
all  of  their  resources  to  achieve  their  aim. 

Convincing  Evidence 

Mr.  Beach,  who  adds  new  laurels  to  his 
crown  of  success  at  Lowell  High  School, 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  year  after  year  in  the 
O.  G.  A.  Contest,  tells  us  that  his  students  in¬ 
sist  upon  coming  down  to  school  Saturdays 
just  before  the  close  of  the  O.  G.  A.  Contest 
to  practise  shorthand  writing,  determined  to 
win  individual  and  school  honors.  Mrs.  Peter¬ 
son,  whose  achievements  in  the  O.  G.  A.  Con¬ 
test  are  well  know’n  to  many  teachers  of  short¬ 
hand,  cannot  call  a  halt  to  the  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  her  pupils  write  in  order  to  make  a 
perfect  copy  to  enter  in  the  O.  G.  A.  Contest. 

Typewriting  teachers  throughout  the  country 
enthusiastically  proclaim  the  C.  T.  Contest  to 
be  the  dynamo  that  motivates  students  to  hard 
and  conscientious  practice,  and  it  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  that  this  contest  affords  which  contributes 
very  materially  to  their  success  in  winning 
honors  in  the  various  county  and  state  contests. 

A  letter  that  I  have  on  my  desk  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  truth  of  our  contention.  It  is  from 
Mrs.  Jeanne  N.  Dever,  teacher  in  Ridley  Park 
High  School,  Ridley  Park,  Pennsylvania.  It 
reads  in  part: 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  letter  stating  that 
Ridley  Park  High  had  won  second  place  in  the  C.  T. 
Contest.  It  might  be  interesting  for  you  to  know 
that  we  won  the  Delaware  County  Championship  and 
placed  second  of  forty  schools  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  for  speed,  and  first  of  those  schools 
for  accuracy  at  a  contest  held  in  Philadelphia. 

Almost  invariably  w’e  find  that  students  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  C.  T.  Contest 
achieve  signal  honors  in  local  typewriting  con¬ 
tests.  The  contest  spirit  prevails  in  youth  and 
it  needs  only  the  little  encouragement  offered 
by  winning  some  certificate  or  award  like  those 
offered  by  the  Gregg  Writer  Credentials  De¬ 
partment  to  spur  them  on  to  greater  effort. 
The  teacher  who  recognizes  and  makes  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  this  contest  spirit  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  will  be  immensely  pleased  with  the 
results. 

iContinued  on  page  22) 
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Make  the  Credentials  Work  for  You 

If  you  find  pupils  slow  to  respond  to  your 
teaching,  it  is  because  of  sluggish  interest. 
Call  their  attention  to  the  honors  to  be  won — 
in  shorthand,  the  Complete  Theory  Certificate, 
the  O.  G.  A.  Certificate,  the  60-,  80-,  and  100- 
word  Transcription  Certificates;  and  in  type¬ 
writing,  the  Junior  O.  A.  T.,  the  senior 
O.  A.  T.,  and  the  C.  T.  Certificates.  Focusing 
their  attention  on  these  awards,  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  all  of  them,  gives  them  an 
incentive. 

If  your  classes  are  composed  of  ten  or  more, 
make  each  club  of  papers  a  little  contest  in 
itself — the  Gregg  Writer  awards  a  prize  to  the 
student  writing  the  best  paper  in  the  club: 

For  the  best  paper  in  a  club  of  ten  qualifying 
O.  G.  A.  or  O.  A.  T.  specimens,  the  emblem  of  the 
Order  in  bronze. 

For  the  best  pai)er  in  a  club  of  twenty  qualifying 
O.  G.  A.  or  O.  A.  T.  specimens,  the  emblem  of  the 
Order  in  silver. 

F'or  the  best  pai)er  in  a  club  of  thirty  O.  G.  A.  or 
O.  A.  T.  qualifying  specimens,  the  emhlem  of  the 
Order  in  gold. 

For  the  best  paper  in  a  club  of  forty  qualifying 
O.  G.  A.  specimens,  a  jewelled  O.  G.  A.  pin  set  with 
emerald-green  stones. 

For  the  best  pai>er  in  a  club  of  fifty  qualifying 
O.  G.  A.  specimens,  the  IVarl  O.  G.  A.  pin. 

For  the  best  paper  in  a  club  of  sixty  qualifying 
O.  G.  A.  specimens,  or  of  fifty  qualifying  O.  A.  T. 
s|>ecimens,  a  Gregg  Stenographic  Wahl  Fountain  Pen, 

F'or  the  best  pai)er  in  a  club  of  ten  or  more  qualify¬ 
ing  C.  T.  test  papers,  and  to  all  applicants  whose 
specimens  of  the  tyi>ewriting  speed  test  win  Honorable 
Mention  (Honorable  Mention  is  given  papers  written 
at  the  rate  of  seventy  or  more  net  words  a  minute), 
the  C.  T.  pin  in  gold. 

For  the  best  pai)cr  in  a  club  of  fifteen  or  more 
qualifying  Transcription  Test  papers,  a  prize  will  be 
awarded.  The  prize  will  consist  of  the  emblem  pin 
in  bronze,  sterling  silver,  or  gold  for  the  60-,  80-, 
or  100-word  tests,  respectively.  If  a  mixed  club  is 
submitted,  that  is,  fifteen  or  more  qualifying  papers 
at  different  speeds  but  less  than  fifteen  of  any  one 
st>eed,  one  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  making 
the  best  record  on  the  highest  speed  submitted. 

If  fewer  than  the  required  number  of  papers  con¬ 
stituting  a  club  are  submitted,  the  certificates  will  be 
awarded  as  usual  without  the  prize. 

In  addition  to  these  prizes  a  gold  emblem 
pin  and  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Gregg 
Writer  is  awarded  to  every  pupil  whose  paper 
reaches  the  standard  required  for  Honorable 
Mention  in  the  O.  G.  A.  and  O.  A.  T.,  even 
though  there  be  several  such  papers  in  one  club. 

Annual  Contests  A  Big  Spur 

As  soon  as  the  contests  are  announced — the 
C.  T.  Contest  is  announced  in  the  November 
Gregg  Writer,  and  the  O.  G.  A.  Contest  in 
the  December  Gregg  Writer — you  have  addi¬ 
tional  incentives  with  which  to  spur  the  stu¬ 
dents  on  to  better  application  and  study. 

The  time  to  start  training  expert  typists 
and  shorthand  speed  writers  is  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  before  any  bad  habits,  either  in  tech¬ 


nique  or  application,  have  been  allowed  to 
develop:  then,  if  you  have  kept  the  students 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  work  you  will  reap 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  joy  and  dis¬ 
tinction  that  recognition  of  good  teaching 
brings. 

If  every  teacher  who  now  uses  the  Creden¬ 
tials’  service  would  make  it  a  point  to  talk 
Credentials  with  every  other  shorthand  and 
typewriting  teacher  he  meets,  we  would  soon 
have  all  of  our  teachers  represented  in  the 
contests  and  awards. 

Have  You  Won  Your  Emblem? 

A  ready  access  to  this  subject  frequently  is 
brought  about  by  means  of  wearing  the 
little  gold  pins  emblematic  of  the  Orders. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  these  days  to  meet 
teachers  wearing  the  O.  G.  A.  and  O.  A.  T. 
pins,  and  if  they  do  not,  they  will  be  interested 
to  know  about  yours.  Every  teacher  ought  to 
belong  and  might  well  consider  the  value  of 
winning  the  various  certificates  herself,  as  con¬ 
crete  evidence  of  her  ability  to  do  what  she 
expects  her  students  to  do. 

To  encourage  teachers  to  earn  their  own 
certificates  at  this  time,  we  are  making  an  offer 
of  which  we  hope  all  of  you  who  do  not  al¬ 
ready  have  them  will  take  advantage.  To 
every  teacher  passing  the  tests  for  any  or  all  • 
of  the  shorthand  and  typewriting  certificates, 
the  little  gold  emblem  pins  will  be  given.  In 
other  words,  if  you  qualify  for  an  O.  G.  A. 
Certificate,  the  gold  O.  G.  A.  pin  will  be  mailed 
to  you  with  the  certificate;  if  you  qualify  for 
the  O.  A.  T.  Certificate,  the  O.  A.  T.  pin  will 
be  given  you,  etc. 

There  is  no  charge  to  teachers  for  this 
service,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you  enter 
and  win  the  awards  for  yourselves.  Have  your 
certificate  and  pin  for  the  next  convention,  or 
the  next  assembly  in  your  school,  and  exhibit 
them  as  you  talk  about  the  certificates  and 
awards. 

"Get  a  Member” 

Let  us  start  a  “Get  a  Member”  campaign. 
As  part  of  this  campaign,  suppose  you  write 
a  letter,  telling  how  you  use  the  Credentials 
in  your  school.  We  shall  be  glad  to  publish 
as  many  of  these  letters  or  short  articles  as 
we  can.  They  may  furnish  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  other  teachers  who  have  not  yet 
ventured  to  incorporate  the  work  into  their 
program. 

Your  Plan 

Simply  write  us  how  you  use  the  Credentials, 
whether  you  introduce  weekly  or  monthly 
contests,  where  you  introduce  them,  methods 
{Continued  on  page  32) 
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The  Western  Air  Express 

All  the  nation  will  watch  with  interest  the 
establishing  by  Western  Air  Express,  Inc.,  of 
a  de  luxe  aerial  passenger^®  line  between  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  for  the  success 
of  this  line  is  expected  to  do  much  to  en¬ 
courage*”  commercial  aviation  throughout  the 
United  States. 

With  a  splendid  record  of  operating  effi¬ 
ciency  behind  it  and  supplied  by  the  Daniel®” 
Guggenheim  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Aero¬ 
nautics  with  what  have  been  heralded  as  the 
fastest  and  most  luxurious  passenger  planes®” 
ever  constructed,  Western  Air  Express  faces 
the  task  of  operating  the  line  successfully,  both 
as  to  schedule  and  finances.  The*””  Western 
Air  Express,  reports  state,  has  welcomed  the 
task. 

The  service  started  in  May  after  the  three 
planes  which  are*^”  to  make  regular  trips  be¬ 
tween  the  two  California  cities  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  transcontinental  tour.  This  tour  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  huge**”  boost  demonstration 
for  the  progress  of  aviation.  It  was  backed 
by  500  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  California. 
Forty  of*®”  the  leading  cities  of  the  nation 
were  visited.  Each  plane  carried  its  quota 
of  California  business  men,  aviation  experts 
and*®”  newspapermen.  It  was  a  triumphal 
tour. 

On  arrival  in  California  the  planes  took  up 
their  regular  duty — the  job  of^””  flying  daily 
between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  and 
covering  the  distance  in  three  hours.  The 
fastest  trains  take  better^^”  than  twelve  hours 
for  the  same  journey.  In  a  few  months  a 
complete  report  will  be  made,  and  it  is^*”  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  that  aerial  passenger  trans¬ 
port  has  proved  a  success  from  every  stand¬ 
point — comfort,  time  saving,  financially. 

The  Daniel*®”  Guggenheim  Fund  for  the 
Promotion  of  Aeronautics  designated  West¬ 
ern  Air  Express,  of  which  Harris  M. 
Hanshue  is  president,  to  establish*®”  the  model 
passenger  line  because  of  the  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess  this  aviation  company  had  established  in 
the  handling  of  air  mail.®””  It  had  established 
the  highest  record  of  efficiency  of  any  air  mail 
transport  company  in  the  United  States,  a 
record®*”  that  covered  more  than  a  million 
miles  of  flying  without  the  wrecking  of  a 
plane  or  the  loss  of  an®*”  ounce  of  mail. 
Also,  Western  Air  Express  has  been  able  to 
show  a  financial  profit,  and  on  its  route  be¬ 
tween®®”  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  City  it 
had  established  the  remarkable  record  of  car¬ 


rying,  during  the  year  1927,®®”  four  times  as 
much  air  mail  per  thousand  population  as  any 
other  air  transport  system  in  the  United 
States. 

Back*””  of  Western  Air  Express  it  may 
therefore  be  concluded  was  efficiency  of  oper¬ 
ation,  plus  adequacy  of  equipment,  plus  com¬ 
petency  of**”  personnel. 

For  the  new  passenger  line  between  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  the  Daniel  Gug¬ 
genheim  Fund  has  provided  three  triple-**” 
motored  Fokker  monoplanes.  They  were  per¬ 
sonally  designed  by  Antony  Fokker  and  built 
under  his  supervision  at  the  plant  of  the*®” 
Atlantic  Aircraft  Corporation  at  Hasbrouck 
Heights,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Fokker  is  au¬ 
thority  for  the  statement  that  they  are  the 
fastest*®”  and  the  finest  passenger  ships  he 
has  ever  built. 

Wasp  motors  are  used.  Each  motor  de¬ 
velops  425®””  horse  power,  a  total  of  1275  for 
the  three.  In  test  flights  the  planes  developed 
a  speed®*”  of  better  than  150  miles  an  hour 
and  a  cruising  speed  of  120  miles.  Any  two®*” 
motors  will  provide  power  to  maintain  the 
cruising  speed:  any  one  motor  will  sustain 
the  ship  in  flight  for  between®®”  80  and  100 
miles. 

There  is  a  dual  control  system  and  space 
in  the  pilot’s  cabin  for  two  pilots.®®”  But 
there  is  only  one  “stick” — which  in  this  case 
has  been  graduated  into  being  a  wheel  ex¬ 
actly  the  same®””  as  an  automobile  wheel — 
mounted  on  a  pivot  that  can  be  moved  from 
one  side  of  the  cabin  to  the®*”  other.  The 
result  is  that  while  two  pilots  may  be  on 
duty,  only  one  pilot  can  have  control  of  the®*” 
“stick”  or  the  “wheel”  at  a  time,  but  its  con¬ 
trol  may  be  switched  across  the  cabin  in  a 
fraction  of®®”  a  second. 

The  cabin  has  upholstered  chairs  for  twelve 
passengers,  and  two  additional  passengers  can 
be  accommodated  if  traffic  requires.®®”  The 
chairs  have  the  luxurious  comfort  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  Pullman  parlor  car.  At 
the  elbow  is  an*””  individual  ash  tray  and 
match  box;  to  the  fore  there  is  a  pocket  for 
magazines  and  newspapers;  above  there  is**” 
a  rack  for  baggage — and  stretching  the  full 
length  of  the  cabin  are  windows  that  permit  a 
full  view  of**”  the  scenery  to  be  traversed. 
Behind  the  cabin  there  is  a  fully  equipped 
comfort  room — lavoratory,  wash  basin,  shav¬ 
ing  mirror,*®”  running  water.  Behind  that  is 
the  baggage  compartment,  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  20W  pounds. 

The  planes,  it  may  be  said,*®”  are  luxurious 
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— the  finest  ever  built  for  passenger  service. 
The  operating  company  has  behind  it  a  splen¬ 
did  record  of  work'*””  well  done.  California 
offers  a  field  for  the  judgment,  with  moun¬ 
tains  to  be  surmounted,  fogs  and  winds  to 
be  encountered.*^”  It  is  no  small  job,  but  its 
success  will  be  a  boost  to  commercial  avia¬ 
tion**”  throughout  the  entire  nation.  (844) 


Lesson  One 

Words 

Lacked,  maker,  trickle,  earache,  marked, 
naked,  nicked,  creamery,  reckon,  dragged, 
medley,  cracked,  decayed,  technique,  granite, 
relic,  target,  limit,  married,  tracked,*”  trailer, 
trickery,  hamlet,  tattle,  meddle,  clinic,  Greek, 
trammel,  helmet,  Katrina,  cricket,  tarried, 
Nellie.  (33) 

Sentences 

Harry  will  make  me  a  neat  tray.  I  may 
take  the  tray  in  the  train.  The  train  may  get 
in*”  an  hour  late.  Ned  will  get  the  cream  in 
the  clean  kettle.  He  will  get  the  cream  at  the 
dairy.*”  The  cattle  will  eat  the  clean  hay 
in  the  rack.  I  can  get  the  meal  at  the  mill. 
Our  team””  will  not  go  in  the  rain.  The  lady 
will  make  Carrie  a  neat  red  hat.  (75) 


Lesson  Two 

Words 

Sharper,  varied,  wrapped,  prairie,  Bennett, 
jerked,  barked,  caved,  drenched,  fringed, 
neighbor,  bracket,  ravine,  vacate,  Parker, 
grieved,  shellac,  relieve,  shirked,  placate,*” 
beaver,  beacon,  frigate,  clanish,  pepper,  fickle, 
velvet,  fatal,  freshet,  pamper,  bragg^,  pitched, 
vanilla,  prepay,  bereft,  afresh,  fiddler,  ashy, 
pinched,  vanished,*”  cashed,  frailty,  avail, 
napkin.  (44) 

Sentences 

A  good  pen  will  make  Dad  a  good  gift. 
I  can  have  a  check  ready  for  Mr.  Black  in 
an*”  hour.  If  he  will  be  here  at  eight,  I  can 
take  the  train  for  Erie.  Mr.  Lynch  will  repre¬ 
sent  me*”  at  the  fair.  I  can  have  any  book 
which  I  need  if  I  can  get  it.  I  fear  Jack  will”” 
not  catch  any  perch  from  the  bridge.  If  Mr. 
Bennett  will  pay  cash,  I  can  get  the  grain  for 
him.*”  Our  team  will  play  a  game  in  the  park 
before  dark.  (91 ) 


Lesson  Three 

Words 

Hotel,  crockery,  blocked,  bolt,  pocket, 
chronic,  brought,  talked,  horrid,  borrowed,  re¬ 
model,  jogged,  copper,  docked,  florid,  holiday, 
radio,  flotilla,  crawl,  abolish,*”  often,  croquet. 


echoed,  renovate,  ashore,  brogue,  coatrack,  re¬ 
mote,  donate,  broken,  boatload,  cholera,  oar¬ 
lock,  reload,  poached,  groggy,  poplin.  (37) 

Sentences 

I  can  pay  cash  for  the  load  of  coal  I  bought. 
I  know  I  can  call  on  Mr.  Cohen  before*”  I 
go  for  the  coat.  All  will  not  judge  him  by 
the  company  he  keeps.  I  note  the  friendly 
tone*”  of  the  letter  from  the  judge.  He  will 
not  load  the  coal  on  the  ship  at  our  dock. 

I  will®”  talk  for  the  loan  if  Mr.  Block  will  let 
me.  He  showed  me  a  model  of  the  locket. 
Joe  will*”  take  John  on  the  launch.  (85) 

Lesson  Four 

Words 

•  Fruit,  parkway,  twirl,  York,  budget,  cooked, 
wept,  uproar,  muffler,  wicked,  canoe,  rubbish, 
woody,  awaken,  query,  nudged,  gruffer,  acquit, 
nugget,  quota,*”  putty,  humped,  yearbook, 
wicker,  hoodoo,  pullet,  crooked,  waffle,  waylaid, 
unhappy,  tweed,  buffet,  teacup,  dozen,  football, 
loose,  liquid,  redwood,  buckwheat,  woodshed,*” 
doughnut,  harpoon,  up,  brunette,  bucket,  neck¬ 
wear,  shrubbery.  (47) 

Sentences 

Paul  cannot  go  in  the  pool  for  the  air  may 
be  too  cool.  If  you  do  your  work  well  every*” 
day,  I  know  you  will  make  headway.  Where 
would  you  go  if  you  should  move  away  from 
here?  You  surely*”  can  get  the  book  if  you 
look  for  it.  Will  you  get  me  the  fruit  from 
the  tray  on  the®”  buffet?  I  have  your  letter 
of  May  4  in  which  you  quote  me  a  rate  on  wool. 
If  you  are*”  not  ready  to  go  I  cannot  wait  for 
vou.  When  will  you  quit  work  at  the 
mill?  (97) 

Lesson  Five 

Words 

Chosen,  consignee,  nothing,  novice,  ovation, 
muskets,  toothpick,  thawed,  amazed,  cautious, 
banquet,  chased,  sessions,  engravings,  frac¬ 
tional,  biscuit,  silken,  tasty,  taxed,  embellish,*” 
base,  trophies,  squeezed,  enraged,  busily,  salty, 
oppressed,  sulky,  greetings,  dressers,  thread¬ 
bare,  whisks,  cranking,  muskrat,  wrappings, 
unpacked,  mothballs,  solved,  shoestrings,  every¬ 
thing,*”  awnings,  slower,  complex,  smoothly, 
Venice.  (45) 

I 

Sentences 

The  other  day  I  was  asking  Mr.  Smith  about 
his  sales  for  this  spring.  I  am  enclosing  a  long 
list*”  of  groceries  we  shall  need  for  the  ban¬ 
quet.  You  must  pay  your  state  tax  before  you 
receive  a  letter  from*”  Mr.  Grace.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  a  check  for  the  brass  rings  you  said 
you  would  ship  us.  I  believe  you®”  can  increase 
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your  sales  very  much  this  year.  Will  you 
please  state  the  size  of  the  shoes  you  will 
need*^  for  Jessie.  There  is  some  talk  of  his 
taking  a  course  in  public  speaking  next  fall 
at  college.  (98) 


Lesson  Six 

Words 

Broiler,  creation,  fiber,  sciatica,  noisier,  coils, 
rescued,  pianola,  peony,  malaria,  avowed, 
moonshine,  cereal,  serial,  climax,  Cuba,  for¬ 
mally,  vouched,  annoyance,  Cyrus,*"  mousetrap, 
moisten,  espouse,  poetry,  minus,  hidebound, 
variation,  spicy,  excite,  sprightly,  imbued, 
stifle,  pica,  crises,  Gloria,  minor,  tabloid, 
buyers,  diagnose,  boisterous,'*"  upright,  grouse. 
(42) 

Sentences 

A  fairly  good-sized  lot  of  shoes  will  be  given 
to  the  needy.  Please  quote  me  a  price  on  cop¬ 
per*"  wire  for  screens.  How  much  twine  will 
you  need  to  tie  the  coil  of  wire?  If  your  new 
radio  makes*"  too  much  noise,  see  Mr.  Cline 
about  it.  You  can  get  a  fine  view  of  Troy 
from  the  high  tower""  in  the  city  hall.  Owen 
will  join  us  at  York.  Mr.  Bowen  will  buy  a 
piano  for  his  nephew  if""  he  can  get  one  at  a 
good  price.  (88) 


Decision  must  be  intelligent.  A  mule  may 
make  a  decision ;  but  his  decision  is  to  thwart, 
and  his  resolution  we*"  call  mulishness.  Do 
not  confound  obstinacy  with  manly  resolution. 
Obstinacy  is  the  dc^ged  tenacity  in  holding  to 
ill-considered  plans'*"  or  objects,  reason  or  no 
reason. (46) 


The  T winkling  of  an  Eye 

By  Brand€r  Matthews 

Reprinted  in  Shorthand  by  special  permission  of 
the  Author 

The  telegraph  messenger  looked  again  at  the 
address  on  the  envelope  in  his  hand,  and  then 
scanned  the  house  before*"  which  he  was 
standing.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  building 
of  brick,  two  stories  high,  with  an  attic  above ; 
and*®  it  stood  in  an  old-fashioned  part  of 
lower  New  York,  not  far  from  the  East  River. 
Over  the  wide®"  archway  there  was  a  small 
weather-worn  sign  “Ramapo  Steel  and  Iron 
Works”;  and  over  the  smaller  door  along¬ 
side  was*"  a  still  smaller  sign,  “Whittier, 
Wheatcroft  &  Co.” 

When  the  messenger  boy  had  made  out  the 
name,  he  opened  this*""  smaller  door  and  en¬ 
tered  the  long  narrow  store.  Its  sides  and 


walls  were  covered  with  bins  and  racks  con¬ 
taining  sample*^"  steel  rails  and  iron  beams, 
and  coils  of  wire  of  various  sizes.  Down  at 
the  end  of  the  store  were**"  desks  where  several 
clerks  and  bookkeepers  were  at  work. 

As  the  messenger  drew  near,  a  red-headed 
office  boy  blocked*®"  the  passage,  saying,  some¬ 
what  aggressively,  “Well?” 

“Got  a  telegram  for  Whittier,  Wheatcroft 
&  Co.,”  the  messenger  explained,  pugnaciously 
thrusting  himself*®"  forward. 

“In  there!”  the  office  boy  returned,  jerking 
his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  towards  the  ex¬ 
treme  end  of  the  building,^""  an  extension, 
roofed  with  glass  and  separated  by  a  glass 
screen  from  the  space  where  the  clerks  were 
at  work.^^" 

The  messenger  pushed  open  the  glazed  docjr 
of  this  private  office,  a  bell  jingled  over  his 
head,  and  the  three^*"  occupants  of  the  room 
looked  up. 

“Whittier,  Wheatcroft  &  Co.?”  said  the 
messenger,  interrogatively,  holding  out  the 
yellow  envelope. 

“Yes,”^*"  responded  Mr.  Whittier,  a  tall, 
handsome  old  gentleman,  taking  the  telegram. 
“You  sign,  Paul.” 

The  youngest  of  the  three,  looking*®"  like 
his  father,  took  the  messenger’s  book,  and, 
glancing  at  an  old-fashioned  clock  which  stood 
in  the  corner,  he®""  wrote  the  name  of  the 
firm  and  the  hour  of  delivery.  He  was  watch¬ 
ing  the  messenger  go  out.  His  attention®®" 
was  suddenly  called  to  subjects  of  more  im¬ 
portance  by  a  sharp  exclamation  from  his 
father. 

“Well,  well,  well,”  said  the®*"  elder  Whit¬ 
tier,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  telegram  he 
had  just  read.  “This  is  very  strange — very 
strange  indeed!”®"" 

“What’s  strange?”  asked  the  third  occupant 
of  the  office,  Mr.  Wheatcroft,  a  short,  stout, 
irascible-looking  man  with  a  shock®®"  of  griz¬ 
zly  hair. 

For  all  answer  Mr.  Whittier  handed  to  Mr. 
Wheatcroft  the  thin  slip  of  paper. 

No  sooner  had*""  the  junior  partner  read 
the  paper  than  he  seemed  angrier  than  ever. 

“Strange!”  he  cried.  “I  should  think  it 
was*®"  strange !  Confoundedly  strange — and 
deuced  unpleasant,  too.” 

“May  I  see  what  it  is  that’s  so  very 
strange?”  asked  Paul,  picking**"  up  the  des¬ 
patch. 

“Of  course  you  may  see  it,”  growled  Mr. 
Wheatcroft;  “and  let  us  see  what  you  can 
make*®"  out  of  it.” 

The  young  man  read  the  message  aloud : 
“Deal  off.  Can  get  quarter  cent  better  terms. 
Carkendale.” 

Then*®"  he  read  it  again  to  himself.  At 
last  he  said  “I  confess  I  don’t  see  anything 
so  very  mysterious  in®""  that.  We’ve  lost  a 
contract,  I  suppose;  but  that  must  have  hap¬ 
pened  lots  of  times  before,  hasn’t  it?” 

“It’s  happened®®"  twice  before,  this  fall,”  re¬ 
turned  Mr.  Wheatcroft  fiercely,  “after  our  bid 
had  been  practically  accepted  and  just  before 
the  signing®*"  of  the  final  contract !” 

“Let  me  explain,  Wheatcroft,”  interrupted 
the  elder  Whittier  gently.  “You  must  not  ex- 
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Fountain  Pen 
Selection  Service 


The  very  enthusiastic  response  of  shorthand  teachers  and 
writers  to  the  announcement  of  our  special  selection  service 
for  stenographic  fountain  pens  has  encouraged  us  to  continue 
this  service  during  the  coining  school  year. 

These  pens  are  supplied  in  one  size  only,  because  one  of 
the  most  important  features  is  the  perfect  balance,  which 
would  be  sacrificed  by  any  change  in  size.  We  have  selected 
what  we  believe  to  he  an  ideal  pen  for  the  writing  of  Gregg 
Shorthand,  and  we  supply  only  this  model,  which  is  described 
fully  on  the  coupon  below. 

The  jirice  is  $3  each.  If  six  or  more  are  ordered  and  paid 
for  at  the  one  time  a  discount  of  20%  may  be  deducted  from 
the  remittance.  Every  pen  carries  our  unconditional,  money- 
back  guarantee. 

. Order  Must  Be  Accompanied  by  Remittance  . 

The  Ghec.g  Writer,  16  West  iTth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  am  enclosing  $ . .  for  which"  please  send  me .  Wahl  Gregg 

Stenograpiiie  I’ens  (at  .^t.OO  each),  which  you  guarantee  to  l»e  the  same  as  that 
used  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Albert  Schneider,  former  World’s  Champion 
Shorthand  Writer.  I'liis  pen  is  to  have  a  rosewood  finish,  a  14K  gold  nib,  a  gold 
roller  clip,  a  gold  filler  lever,  and  two  gold  bands  around  the  cap.  If  1  am  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  this  pen  after  using  it  for  one  week,  I  may  return  it  and 
you  will  refund  my  money. 

Name  . Street  . 

City  . State  . 

(Aho  please  give  us  any  further  details  of  the  address  which  should  appear 
on  the  package  in  addition  to  the  above  information,  such  as  a  school  name,  or 
the  number  of  an  apartment.) 
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pect  my  son  to®*®  understand  the  ins  and  outs 
of  this  business  as  we  do.  Besides,  he  has  only 
been  in  the  office  ten®*®  days.” 

‘‘I  don’t  expect  him  to  understand,”  growled 
Wheatcroft.  “How  could  he?  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  it  myself !” 

“Close  that  door,*®®  Paul,”  said  Mr.  Whittier. 
“I  don’t  want  any  of  the  clerks  to  know  what 
we  are  talking  about.  Here  are®*®  the  facts 
in  the  case,  Paul,  and  I  think  you  will  admit 
that  tliey  are  certainly  curious,”  began  Mr. 
Whittier.®^®  “Twice  this  fall,  and  now  a  third 
time,  we  have  been  the  lowest  bidders  for  im¬ 
portant  orders,  and  yet,  just®*®  before  our  bid 
was  formally  accepted,  somebody  has  cut  under 
us  by  a  fraction  of  a  cent  and  got  the®*®  job. 
First  we  thought  we  were  going  to  get  the 
building  of  the  Barataria  Central’s  bridge  over 
the  Little  Makintosh^®®  River,  but  in  the  end 
it  was  the  Tuxedo  Steel  Company  that  got  the 
contract.  Then  there  was  the  order^^®  for  the 
fifty  thousand  miles  of  wire  for  the  Trans¬ 
continental  Telegraph;  we  made  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  low  estimate  on  that.  We^^®  wanted 
the  contract,  and  we  threw  off,  not  only  our 
profits  but  even  allowances  of  office  expenses, 
and  yet,  five’*®  minutes  before  the  last  bid  had 
to  be  in,  the  Tuxedo  Company  put  in  an  offer 
only  a  hundred  and’*®  twenty-five  dollars  less 
than  ours.  Now  comes  the  telegram  today. 
The  Methusalah  Life  Insurance  Company  is 
going  to  put*®®  up  a  big  building;  we  were 
asked  to  estimate  on  the  steel  framework.  We 
wanted  that  work — times  are  hard,*’®  and  there 
is  little  doing,  as  you  know,  and  we  must  get 
work  for  our  men  if  we  can.  We*^®  meant  to 
have  this  contract  if  we  could.  We  offered 
to  do  it  at  what  was  really  actual  cost  of®*® 
manufacture — without  profit,  first  of  all,  and 
then  without  any  charge  at  all  for'  office  ex¬ 
penses,  for  interest  on  capital,**®  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  plant.  The  vice-president  of  the 
Methusalah,  the  one  who  attends  to  all  their 
real  estate,  is*®®  Mr.  Carkendale.  He  told  me 
yesterday  that  our  bid  was  very  low,  and  that 
we  were  certain  to  get  the®’®  contract.  And 
now  he  sends  me  this,”  and  Mr.  Whittier 
picked  up  the  telegram  again. 

“But  if  we  were  going®'*®  to  do  it  at  actual 
cost  of  manufacture,”  said  the  young  man, 
“and  somebody  else  underbids  us,  isn’t  some¬ 
body  else®*®  losing  money  on  the  job?” 

“That’s  no  sort  of  satisfaction  to  our  men,” 
retorted  Mr.  Wheatcroft,  cooking  himself  be¬ 
fore  the®*®  fire.  “Somebody  else — confound 
him! — will  be  able  to  keep  his  men  together 
and  to  give  them  the  wages  we’®®®  want  for 
our  men.  Do  you  think  ‘somebody  else’  is  the 
Tuxedo  Company  again?’* 

“What  of  it?”  asked  Mr.  Whittier.’®’® 
“Surely  you  don’t  suppose - ” 

“Yes  I  do,”  interrupted  Mr.  Wheatcroft 
swiftly.  “I  do,  indeed.  I  haven’t  been  in  this 
business’®'*®  thirty  years  for  nothing.  I  know 
how  hungry  we  get  at  all  times  for  a  big  fat 
contract;  and  I’®*®  know  we  would  any  of  us 
give  a  hundred  dollars  to  the  man  who  could 
tell  us  what  our  chief’®*®  rival  has  bid.  It 
would  be  the  cheapest  purchase  of  the  year, 

♦rvr.  *» 


“Come,  come,  Wheatcroft,”  said  the  elder 
Whittier,”®®  “you  know  we’ve  never  done  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort  yet,  and  I  think  you  and  I 
are  too  old  to’”®  be  tempted  now.” 

“Nothing  of  the  sort,”  snorted  the  fiery 
little  man;  “I’m  open  to  temptation  this  very 
moment.  If”’®  I  could  know  what  the  Tuxedo 
people  are  going  to  bid  on  the  new  steel  rails 
of  the  Springfield  and”®®  Athens,  I’d  give  a 
thousand  dollars.” 

“If  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Wheatcroft,” 
Paul  Whittier  asked,  “you  are  suggesting  that 
there”*®  has  been  something  done  that  is  not 
fair?” 

“That’s  just  what  I  mean,”  Mr.  Wheatcroft 
declared  vehemently. 

“That’s  what  I’m”®®  thinking  now,”  was  the 
sharp  answer.  “I  can’t  think  of  anything  else. 
For  two  months  we  haven’t  been  successful 
in’”®  getting  a  single  one  of  the  big  contracts. 
We’ve  had  our  share  of  the  little  things,  of 
course,  but  they’”®  don’t  amount  to  much.  The 
big  things  that  we  really  wanted  have  slipped 
through  our  fingers.  We’ve  lost  them  by”®® 
the  skin  of  our  teeth  every  time.  That  isn’t 
accident,  is  it  ?  Of  course  not  1  Then  there’s 
only  one  explanation”*® — there’s  a  leak  in  this 
office  somewhere.” 

“You  don’t  suspect  any  of  the  clerks,  do  you, 
Mr.  Wheatcroft?”  asked  the”®®  elder  Whittier 
sadly. 

“I  don’t  suspect  anybody  in  particular,”  re¬ 
turned  the  junior  partner,  brushing  his  hair 
up  the  wrong  way.”’®  “And  I  suspect  every¬ 
body  in  general.  I  haven’t  an  idea  who  it  is, 
but  it’s  somebody  1  It  must  be  somebody”*® — 
and  if  it  is  somebody.  I’ll  do  my  best  to  get 
tliat  somebody  in  the  clutches  of  the  law.” 

“Who”®®  makes  up  the  bids  on  these  im¬ 
portant  contracts?”  asked  Paul. 

“Wheatcroft  and  I,”  answered  his  father. 
“The  specifications  are  forwarded”*®  to  the 
works,  and  the  engineers  make  their  estimates 
of  the  actual  cost  of  labor  and  material.  These 
estimates  are’*®®  sent  to  us  here,  and  we  add 
whatever  we  think  best  for  interest  and  for 
expenses,  and  for  wear  and’*’®  tear,  and  for 
profit.” 

“Who  writes  the  letters  making  the  offer — 
the  one  with  actual  figures,  I  mean?”  the 
son’**®  continued. 

“I  do,”  the  elder  Whittier  explained;  “I 
have  always  done  it.” 

“You  don’t  dictate  them?”  Paul  pursued. 

“Certainly  not,”’*®®  the  father  responded ; 
“I  write  them  with  my  own  hand,  and  what’s 
more,  I  take  the  press  copy  myself,  and’**® 
there  is  a  special  letter-book  for  such  things. 
This  letter-book  is  always  kept  in  the  safe  in 
this’®®®  office;  in  fact,  I  can  say  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  letter-book  never  leaves  my  hands  ex¬ 
cept  to  go  into  that’®’®  safe.  And,  as  you 
know,  nobody  has  access  to  that  safe  except 
Wheatcroft  and  me.” 

“And  the  major,”  corrected  the’®*®  junior 
partner. 

“No,”  Mr.  Whittier  explained,  “Van  Zandt 
has  no  need  to  go  there  now.” 

“But  he  used  to,”  Mr.’®*®  Wheatcroft  per¬ 
sisted. 
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You  Want  A  Better  Position 

Use  our  expert  service.  We  are  in  contact  with 
thousands  of  schools,  while  you  may  reach  only  a  few. 
Leading  private  schools,  public  schools,  state  normals, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  State  Universities  have  selected 
our  candidates.  Don’t  miss  the  choice  openings.  Write 
for  registration  blank. 

SPECIALISTS*  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  President  Shubert>Rialto  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


From  Coast  to  Coast 

We  have  recently  placed  teachers  at  from  $1800 
to  $4800,  in  Providence,  Worcester,  Wilmington, 
Huntington  (W.  Va.),  Rochester  (N.  Y.),  Fort 
Wayne,  Los  Angeles.  When  you  read  this,  we  shall 
be  nearing  the  end  of  this  season,  but  there  will  still 
be  vacancies.  May  we  help  you? 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Speeialiet) 


E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr. 


Larcom  Avenue,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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“He  did  once,”  the  senior  partner  returned, 
“but  when  we  bought  those  new  safes  outside 
there  in  the’"^*®  main  office,  there  was  no  longer 
any  '.leed  for  the  chief  bookkeeper  to  go  to  this 
smaller  safe;  and  so'®*’®  last  month,  it  was 
while  you  were  away,  Wheatcroft — Van  Zandt 
came  in  here  one  afternoon,  and  said  that,  as'®"® 
he  never  had  occasion  to  go  to  this  safe,  he 
would  rather  not  have  the  responsibility  of 
knowing  the  combination.'*^®  I  told  him  we 
had  perfect  confidence  in  him.” 

“I  should  think  so !”  broke  in  the  explosive 
Wheatcroft.  “The  major'®"®  has  been  with  us 
for  thirty  years  now.  I’d  suspect  myself  of 
petty  larceny  as  soon  as  him.” 

“As  I'®*®  said,”  continued  the  elder  Whittier, 
“I  told  him  that  we  trusted  him  perfectly, 
of  course.  But  he  urged  me.  and'^®®  to  please 
him  I  changed  the  combination  of  this  safe 
that  afternoon.  You  will  remember,  Wheat¬ 
croft,  that  I  gave  you'^-®  the  new  word  the 
day  you  came  back.” 

“Yes,  I  remember,”  said  Mr.  Wheatcroft. 
“But  I  don’t  see  why  the"^^®  major  did  not  want 
to  know  how  to  open  that  safe.  Perhaps  he  is 
beginning  to  feel  his  years  now.'^*®  He  must 
be  sixty,  the  major;  and  I’ve  been  thinking 
for  some  time  that  he  looks  worn.” 

“I  noticed  the"'*®  change  in  him,”  Paul  re¬ 
marked,  “the  first  day  I  came  into  the  office. 
He  seemed  ten  years  older  than  he'"®®  was 
last  winter.” 

“Perhaps  his  wound  troubles  him  again,” 
suggested  Mr.  Whittier.  “Whatever  the  reason, 
it  is  at  his  own'®^®  request  that  he  is  now 
ignorant  of  the  combination.  No  one  knows 
that  but  Wheatcroft  and  I.  The  letters  them¬ 
selves'*'®  I  wrote  myself,  and  copied  myself, 
and  put  them  myself  in  the  envelopes  I  directed 
myself.  I  don’t  recall  mailing'**®  them  my¬ 
self,  but  I  may  have  done  that  too.  So  you 
see  that  there  can’t  be  any  foundation  for 
your'**®  belief,  Wheatcroft,  that  somebody  had 
access  to  our  bids.” 

“I  can’t  believe  anything  else !”  cried  Wheat¬ 
croft  impulsively.  “I  don’t  know'*®®  how  it 
was  done.  I’m  not  a  detective — but  it  was  done 
somehow.  And  if  it  was  done,  it  was'®^®  done 
by  somebody  1  And  what  I’d  like  to  do  is  to 
catch  that  somebody  in  the  act !  That’s  all ! 
I’d'®'®  make  it  hot  for  him !” 

“You  would  like  to  have  him  out  at  the 
Ramapo  Works,”  said  Paul,  smiling  at'®*®  the 
little  man’s  violence,  “and  put  him  under  the 
steam  hammer  ?” 

“Yes,  I  would,”  responded  Mr.  Wheatcroft. 
“I  would  indeed!'®*®  Putting  a  man  under  a 
steam  hammer  may  seem  a  cruel  punishment, 
but  I  think  it  would  cure  the  fellow^^  of  any 
taste  for  prying  into  our  business  in  the 
future.” 

“I  think  it  would  get  him  out  of  the*®*®  habit 
of  living,”  the  elder  Whittier  said,  as  the  tall 
clock  in  the  corner  struck  one.  “But  don’t  let’s 
be^®'®  so  brutal.  Let’s  go  to  lunch  and  talk 
the  matter  over  quietly.  I  don’t  agree  with 
your  suspicion,  Wheatcroft,  but^®*®  there  may 
be  something  in  it.” 

Five  minutes  later,  Mr.  Whittier,  Mr. 
Wheatcroft,  and  the  only  son  of  the  senior-®*® 


partner  left  the  glass-framed  private  office  and, 
w'alking  leisurely  through  the  long  store, 
passed  into  the  street. 

They  did"'®**  not  notice  that  the  old  book¬ 
keeper,  Major  Van  Zandt,  whose  high  desk 
was  so  placed  that  he  could  overlook  the"'*® 
private  office,  had  been  watching  them  ever 
since  the  messenger  had  delivered  the  despatch. 
He  could  not  read  the  telegram;-"®  he  could 
not  hear  the  comments ;  but  he  could  see  every 
movement  and  every  gesture  and  every  ex¬ 
pression.  He  gazed"'*®  from  one  speaker  to 
the  other,  almost  as  though  he  was  able  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  discussion;  and-'*® 
when  the  three  members  of  the  firm  walked 
past  his  desk  he  found  himself  staring  at  them 
as  if  in^-®®  a  vain  effort  to  read  on  their  faces 
the  secret  of  the  course  of  action  they  had 
resolved  upon.  (2219) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


<(■ 


The  decisive  events  of  the  world  take  part 
in  the  intellect. — ^miel. (12) 


Key  to  May  O.  G.  A.  Test 

I  believe  in  boys  and  girls,  the  men  and 
women  of  a  great  tomorrow ;  that  whatsoever 
the  boy  sow-eth,  the"®  man  shall  reap.  I  believe 
in  the  curse  of  ignorance,  in  the  efficacy  of 
schools,  in  the  dignity  of  teaching,'®  and  the 
joy  of  serving  another.  I  believe  in  wisdom 
as  revealed  in  human  lives  as  well  as  in  the*® 
pages  of  a  printed  book ;  in  lessons  taught  not 
so  much  by  precept  as  by  example ;  in  ability 
to  work*®  with  the  hands  as  well  as  to  think 
with  the  head ;  in  everything  that  makes  life 
large  and  lovely.  I'®®  believe  in  beauty  in  the 
schoolroom,  in  the  home,  in  the  daily  life,  and 
out-of-doors.  I  believe  in'^®  laughing,  in  all 
ideals  and  distant  hopes  that  lure  us  on.  I 
believe  that  every  hour  of  every  day  we"® 
receive  a  just  reward  for  all  we  do.  I  believe 
in  the  present  and  its  opportunities,  in  the 
future  and'*®  its  promises,  and  in  the  divine 
joy  of  living.  (169) 

— Edwin  Osgood  Grover. 

Business  Betters 

Part-Payment  Cor  spondence 

( From  Gardner’s  Constructive  Dictation,  page  teo, 
letters  3  and  4) 

Fire  Brick  Construction  Company, 

687-25th  Street, 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
Gentlemen : 

Your  promise  to  send  us^®  a  check  as  soon 
as  possible  is  rather  indefinite,  and  because 
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the  amount  is  so  long  past  due  we  feel^®  that 
we  should  be  informed  as  to  just  when  we  may 
expect  your  payment. 

It  may  be  impossible  for  you*®  to  pay  the 
entire  balance  at  just  this  time,  but  wc  suggest 
that  you  make  weekly  payments  on  account 
until*®  the  entire  balance  has  been  paid.  You 
will,  undoubtedly,  find  this  method  convenient, 
and  we  would  thank  you  to  make^®®  your  first 
payment  at  once,  and  at  the  same  time  let  us 
know  if  this  arrangement  is  agreeable  to 
you.'^® 

Yours  very  truly,  (123) 

Federal  Printing  and  Advertising  Company, 

223  Columbus  Street, 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts 
Gentlemen : 

June  Balance — $215.46“® 

We  have  received  your  letter  of  October  3 
asking  that  we  grant  a  further  extension  of 
thirty^®  days  on  your  account  now  overdue 
which  amounts  to  $215.46. 

Your  letter  has  had*®  the  fullest  considera¬ 
tion,  but  we  cannot  agree  to  your  request. 

In  order  that  you  may  not  think  us  un¬ 
reasonable,  we*®  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  already  granted  you  an 
extension  of  ninety  days  beyond'®®  the  date 
when  these  charges  became  due  and  we  feel 
that  this  is  the  utmost  which  we  can  fairly 
grant.'“® 

While  we  are  very  willing  to  meet  our  cus¬ 
tomers  half  way  in  adjusting  difficulties  and 
troubles  incident  to  business  matters,'^®  we  are 
convinced  that  you  can,  without  very  serious 
effort,  make  payment  of  either  the  whole 
amount  due  or  at'*®  least  fifty  per  cent  of  it, 
and  we  ask,  therefore,  that  you  send  us  your 
check  within  the  next  ten'*®  days. 

If  you  make  only  a  partial  payment,  we  shall 
expect  the  balance  within  twenty  days  there¬ 
after. 

We  shall  await“®®  the  favor  of  your  reply. 

Yours  very  truly,  (208) 


To  Achieve  Success 

From  fht  "Sacramento  Union' 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  how  to 
be  successful  in  undertakings  to  which  in¬ 
dividuals  are  devoting  their  best“®  energy. 
There  are  a  few  principles  that  stand  out  as 
guideposts  in  the  march  toward  success. 

First,  by  developing  the^®  mind.  This  does 
not  mean  the  acquiring  of  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge.  An  individual  may  have  a  head 
filled*®  with  knowledge  and  still  prove  a  dismal 
failure.  The  facts  obtained  in  everyday  work 
should  be  compared,  their  relation  sought*® 
out,  thus  developing  a  process  of  true  reason¬ 
ing,  out  of  which  come  hidden  truths  which 
tend  to  enliven  the  mind,'®®  by  active  power, 
by  practical  reasoning  and  to  serve  as  stepping- 
stones  to  the  achievement  of  real  success.  You 
may'“®  sow  the  best  seed  on  uncultivated 
ground  and  reap  the  most  unsatisfactory  crops. 
Likewise  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  with¬ 


out  the'^®  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers 
would  surely  leave  an  almost  barren  field. 

Bear  in  mind  that  good  common  sense  will’*® 
often  get  at  the  root  of  matters  as  well  as 
much  of  the  teachings  of  the  day.  Bring  a 
cultivated'*®  mind  to  bear  on  everyday  affairs. 
A  celebrated  painter  was  once  asked  to  explain 
how  he  mixed  his  colors  in“®®  order  to  give 
them  their  lasting  effect.  He  replied :  “I  mix 
them  with  brains.”  Thoughtful  men  know  that 
brains  as““®  well  as  brawn  are  required  to  make 
undertakings  a  success. 

Second,  be  thorough  in  all  work.  Hap¬ 
hazard  methods  are  too“'®  often  found  in  an 
undertaking.  Let  wliatever  is  done  be  done 
well.  It  is  the  best  of  everything  within 
your“*®  reach  that  will  help  to  make  your  work 
more  successful.  Think  nothing  too  small  for 
attention.  The  neglect  of  details^*®  often  be¬ 
comes  the  source  of  much  loss.  The  old  adage 
“A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine”  is  as  true  today*®® 
as  it  ever  was.  The  little  thing  attended  to  in 
the  nick  of  time  and  not  put  off  until  tomor- 
row*“®  returns  many  fold  in  the  end. 

Third,  be  honest  and  truthful;  no  one  can 
afford  to  be  otherwise.  Man  is*^®  said  to  have 
been  made  upright,  but  oftentimes  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  deception  he  becomes  fearfully  twisted, 
a  crookedness  that**®  is  hard  to  dispose  of. 
Live  so  that  men  in  your  community  will  take 
your  word  as  quickly  as  they**®  will  your  bond. 

Fourth,  and  last,  practise  economy  and  in¬ 
dustry  ;  these  are  the  keystones  upon  which 
our  successful  business  men'®®  build  their  vast 
enterprises.  Live  within  your  means.  Look 
on  the  pleasant  side  of  life.  Be  satisfied  with 
what  you'*®  are  doing  if  you  would  get  the 
most  out  of  it,  “for  nothing  of  worth  or  wage 
can  be  achieved"®  with  half  a  mind,  with  a 
faint  heart,  with  a  lame  endeavor.”  (452) 

- O - 

The  truth  which  another  man  has  won  from 
Nature  or  from  life  is  not  our  truth  until  we 
have  lived*®  it.  Only  that  becomes  real  or 
helpful  to  any  man  which  has  cost  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  the  effort'®  of  his  brain,  or  the 
anguish  of  his  soul.  He  who  would  be  wise 
must  daily  earn  his  wisdom. — David^  Starr 
Jordan.  (62) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Modern  Methods 

Cook:  Yes,  sir,  we  are  very  up-to-date. 
Everything  here  is  cooked  by  electricity. 

Diner :  I  wonder  if  you*®  would  mind  giving 
this  steak  another  shock?  (27) 

Slightly  Inaccurate 

“So  Casey  pleaded  not  guilty  to  a  charge 
of  fightin’?” 

“He  did  not!”  retorted  Mrs.  Casey,  proudly. 
“He  pleaded  not*®  present.”  (21) 
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Shorthand  Vocabulary  Building 


By  CHARLES  L.  SWEM 

121  plus  vi  pages;  cloth;  76c. 
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“  X  NTENSIV’'E  Exercises  in  Shorthand  Vo- 
I  cabulary  Building”  consists  of  twenty 
exercises  embodying  all  the  words  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Harvard,  the  Horn,  and  the  Ayers 
lists  of  the  1,000  commonest  words  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  To  this  combined  high-frequency 
vocabulary  of  lylSO  words  have  been  added  some 
500  other  common  words  in  order  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  coherenee  —  a  vocabulary  all  told 
representing  above  90%  of  representative  Eng¬ 
lish  speech. 

Each  exercise  is  a  concise  and  interesting 
article — a  genuine  “take,”  which  may  be  re.ad 
for  its  educational  value  as  well  as  used  for 
repetitive  drill. 

The  book  departs  from  the  old  method  of 
learning  to  write  outlines  by  means  of  artificially 
constructed  phrases  and  unrelated  sentences.  Its 
exercises  are  the  result  of  the  unusually  suecess- 
ful  vocabulary-  and  speed-building  experience  of 
the  author,  Charles  L.  Swem,  the  World’s  Shorthand  Champion  for  1923- 
1924,  and  for  eight  years  stenographic  secretary  to  President  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The  exereises  are  given  both  in  shorthand  and  in  type.  Preeeding  eaeh 
drill  is  a  high-frequency  vocabulary  in  shorthand,  which  is  to  be  assigned 
for  study  prior  to  dictation. 

The  first  twelve  articles  are  built  upon  the  Harvard  list.  Exercises  13  to  20  contain 
the  323  additional  words  in  the  Horn  and  Ayers  lists,  not  found  in  the  Harvard  list. 
Tlie  exercises  have  been  cast  in  three  representative  types  of  dictation  material — 
the  article,  the  speech,  and  the  business  letter. 

A  systematic  use  of  the  exercises  in  this  book  will  materially  speed  up  the  student’s 
progress  in  the  mastery  of  the  letters  and  articles  in  “Gregg  Speed  Studies”  and  in 
“Rational  Dictation.”  It  is  a  book  that  the  shorthand  writer  .should  always  have  beside 
him  for  a  continual  review  of  the  commonest  words. 

Experienced  reporters  and  secretaries  state  that,  no  matter  how  accomplished  they 
may  have  become  in  their  profession,  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  review  and  drill 
systematically  on  the  principles  and  on  the  words  of  high  frequency.  The  shorthand 
writer  can  no  more  get  away  from  this  drill  on  the  essentials  than  can  the  master  of 
the  piano  neglect  his  scales. 

Order  Your  Copy  Now 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  Toronto  London 
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Hard-Boiled  Cook 

“Maggie,  these  eggs  are  as  hard  as  ever. 

I  thought  I  told  you  I  wanted  them  soft.” 

“Sure  an’  P®  biled  thim  five  hours  this  time, 
mum,  but  it  don’t  seem  to  make  no  differ¬ 
ence.”  (35) 

Misleading  Statements 

Foreman:  Mow’d  you  come  to  leave  your 
last  place? 

Applicant :  I  was  discharged. 

Foreman :  Discharged  ?  What  for  ? 

Applicant :  Doing  well.”" 

Foreman:  Huh?  Where  were  you? 

Applicant :  In  a  hospital.  (29) 

One  On  the  Ticket  Agent 

An  old  colored  woman  approached  the  ticket 
window  at  a  railway  station  and  addressed  the 
clerk :  “Ah  wants  a  ticket*"  for  Florence,” 
she  said. 

The  clerk  spent  some  minutes  turning  over 
railway  guides,  apparently  with  no  success, 
and  then  asked :^"  “Where  is  Florence?” 

“Setting  over  dar  on  de  bench,”  replied  the 
colored  woman.  (53) 

Why  Not? 

Small  Johnny:  How  much  am  I  worth? 

Papa:  You  are  worth  a  million  dollars  to 
me,  my  son. 

Johnny  :  Well,^"  would  vou  mind  advancing 
me  a  quarter  on  account?  (29) 


Gregg  Writer  Pri'^i^s  and  Awards 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

of  approaching  the  work,  manner  of  distribut¬ 
ing  the  awards,  social  club  activities,  if  one 
is  organized  in  the  school,  and  your  method  of 
training  the  students. 

Gregg  shorthand  instructors  and  typewriting 
teachers  everywhere  will  be  interested  in  com¬ 
paring  methods,  even  as  they  now  compare 
results.  Address  your  letter  or  article  to  the 
editor  of  the  Gregg  Writer  Credentials’  De¬ 
partment.  A  suitable  reward  will  be  given  to 
the  teachers  whose  articles  are  published. 

Will  You  Do  Your  Bit? 

If  each  teacher  does  a  little  missionary  work 
now,  we  may  reach  all  the  teachers  who  do  not 
know  about  the  Credentials’  service  in  time  to 
have  them  take  part  in  the  big  international 
shorthand  and  typewriting  contests  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  this  fall. 


Convention  Reports 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

Executive  Committee,  John  Foerster,  Richmond  Hill 
High  School,  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island;  M.  F. 
Bellows,  Washington  Irving  High  School,  Tarry- 
town;  Catherine  L.  Burke,  Central  Commercial 
Continuation  School,  New  York  City;  Marguerite 
Alden,  High  School,  Roslyn,  Long  Island;  Mar¬ 
garet  Schermerhorn,  Merchants  and  Bankers 
School,  New  York  City;  Marybelle  Cochran, 
Junior  High  School  51,  Bronx;  J.  A.  Murray, 
Drake  Business  School,  Jamaica,  Long  Island; 
L.  May  Eisenhart,  Katharine  Gibbs  School,  New 
York  City 

The  selection  of  these  officers  presages  a 
splendid  program  for  this  year. 

May  5  the  Commercial  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation  of  New  Jersey  elected  the  following 
officers  for  1928-29: 

President,  William  H.  Wythes,  Senior  High  School, 
Camden 

Vice-President,  Ralph  Williamson,  Senior  High  School, 
Hackensack 

Secretary,  Howard  Van  Ueusen,  Senior  High  School, 
Plainfield 

Treasurer,  G.  G.  Gudmundson,  Battin  High  School, 
Elizabeth 

Executive  Committee,  C.  D.  Clarkson,  State  Normal 
School,  Trenton;  Don  T.  Deal,  Senior  High 
School,  Trenton;  Robert  J.  Scott,  High  School, 
Bayonne;  Georgia  Reid,  High  School,  Linden 


School  News 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

an  experienced  teacher  of  bookkeeping  and 
accounting,  and  may  be  depended  on  to  main¬ 
tain  the  high  standards  of  the  department  estab¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Singer. 

^ H E  personnel  of  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company  are  called  upon  frequently  to 
prove  their  policies  by  talks  before  State  and 
local  Boards  of  Education,  Service  Clubs,  and 
other  organizations. 

During  April  and  May,  Mrs.  Frances  Ef- 
finger-Raymond,  our  Pacific  Coast  manager, 
was  invited  to  speak  to  the  clerical  and  sec¬ 
retarial  personnel  of  the  Los  Angeles  banks ; 
to  the  San  Francisco  Soroptimist  and  San 
Francisco  Advertising  Clubs;  to  the  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Oakland,  and  San  Francisco  Business 
and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs.  On  May  4, 
she  gave  a  talk  on  “How  to  Write  a  Business 
Letter”  at  the  Better  Letter  Departmental, 
International  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  convention  at  San  Francisco.  Mrs. 
Raymond  was  invited  to  take  part  on  the 
programs  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Advertising 
Clubs  convention  in  Hawaii  in  June;  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Women’s  Clubs  in  convention  at  New 
Orleans  in  July.  Quite  a  program  1 


A  GIFT 

for  friends  of  The  Gregg  Writer 
AN  EMBLEM  PEN 


^  S  a  token  of  our  appreciation  of  the  coopera- 
tion  of  those  teacher-friends  who  send  us  the 
subscriptions  of  from  90%  to  100%  of  their 
shorthand  pupils,  we  have  designed  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  them  a  special  model  of  the  Wahl  Gregg 
Stenographic  fountain  pen  sold  by  The  Gregg 
Writer. 


This  special  model  has  all  the  features  which 
make  the  regular  Wahl  Gregg  Stenographic  foun¬ 
tain  pen  so  popular,  but,  in  addition,  it  has  on  the 
cap  an  inlaid  medallion  with  the  two  crossed  ovals, 
the  emblem  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  in  burnished 
gold  on  a  field  of  blue  and  white  enamel. 

The  pens  bearing  this  enamelled  medallion  will  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  presentation  to  those  teachers  sending 
us  subscription  clubs  of  90%  or  more  of  their  pupils.  (This 
offer  can  be  made  only  to  teachers  having  classes  of  ten  or 
more  pupils.) 

These  beautiful  and  distinctive  emblem  pens  are  not  for 
sale,  but  the  pen  without  the  medallion  may  be  purchased 
for  $3.00. 
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